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I. 

‘‘  Just  as  you  please,  madame/^  said  the  steward;  “ but 
it  is  very  hard  on  the  Doutloffs,  who  are  all  hard-working, 
steady  fellows;  and  if  a dvorovi^  is  not  given  up  as  a sub- 
stitute, one  of  them  will  certainly  be  marched  off  in  the 
conscription.  That  is  what  every  one  is  saying  already. 
However,  just  as  you  please.'’^ 

As  he  finished  speaking,  the  steward  changed  his  posi- 
tion; and  laying  his  right  hand  over  the  left,  he  held  them 
crossways  against  his  chest,  while  he  bent  his  head  some- 
what on  one  side,  sucked  in  his  lips,  drooped  his  eyes  and  as- 
sumed the  expression  of  a man  who  had  manifestly  made  up 
his  mind  to  say  not  another  word  for  the  time  being,  but 
to  listen  patiently  to  the  flow  of  platitudes  with  which  the 
barina\  was  going  to  answer  him. 

The  steward  was  a dvorovi  by  birth.  He  was  clean- 
shaven, and  wore  a long  frock-coat  that  had  a distinctly 
official  look  about  its  cut.  He  was  standing  before  the 
barina  that  autumn  evening  to  make  his  usual  report. 

From  the  barina^s  point  of  view,  this  formality  was  an 
audience  granted  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  an  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  work  already  in  hand,  and  of  giving  her 
orders  for  the  future.  The  steward,  Egor  Mikhailovitch, 

* Dvorovi,  a serf  attached  to  a household, 
f Barina,  the  feminine  of  barine,  lord, 
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on  the  other  hand,  saw  in  it  nothing  but  a mere  matter  of 
form,  during  which  it  was  his  duty  to  remain  standing  re- 
spectfully in  a corner  of  the  room,  with  his  face  turned 
toward  his  mistresses  divan,  to  pour  out  a perpetual  flow  of 
words,  and  to  try  to  obtain  the  barina^s  assent  to  every- 
thing that  he  proposed  to  her. 

That  evening  the  conscription  was  engaging  their  atten- 
tion. The  estate  had  to  supply  three  men.  Of  these  three 
two  had  been  chosen  without  any  hesitation.  Circum- 
stances, and  their  position  as  regarded  family  ties,  pointed 
to  them  at  once,  and,  in  their  case,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  doubt  or  diflSculty.  The  the  barina,  and 

public  opinion  were  all  quite  as  one  on  that  point.  It  was 
the  question  as  to  who  the  third  one  should  be  that  was 
now  being  discussed  between  the  barina  and  the  steward. 
The  latter  was  unwilling  that  any  one  of  the  Doutloffs 
should  be  taken,  and  would  have  preferred  seeing  a certain 
dvorovi,  called  Polikouchka,  the  head  of  a family,  chosen 
instead.  This  latter  was  a good-for-nothing  fellow,  who 
bore  a bad  character,  having  on  three  several  occasions 
been  detected  stealing  sacks  and  harness  and  hay.  The 
barina,  however,  made  pets  of  his  ragged  children,  and 
tried  to  reform  their  father  by  well-meant  exhortations, 
and  she  seemed  altogether  disinclined  to  hand  him  over  to 
the  conscription.  At  the  same  time  she  felt  no  ill-will  of 
any  sort  against  the  Doutloffs,  with  whom  she  was  quite 
unacquainted,  and  whom  she  had  never  seen.  Besides,  she 
could  not  understand,  and  the  steward  did  not  dare  to 
clearly  explain  the  matter  to  her,  why,  failing  Polikouchka, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  third  conscript  should  be  one  of 
the  Doutlofls. 

“ I^m  sure  I should  be  very  sorry  to  wrong  these  Dout- 
lofls  in  any  way,^^  she  said,  earnestly. 

“In  that  case,^^  the  steward  might  have  replied,  “you 

* Mir,  the  council  of  the  heads  of  the  families  of  a rural  locality. 
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have  only  to  provide  three  hundred  roubles  with  which  one 
can  procure  a substitute.  ^ ’ However,  he  was  too  wily  to 
say  that. 

He  now  assumed  a more  comfortable  and  easy  attitude, 
and  he  even  leaned  slightly  against  the  wall,  though  his 
face  still  preserved  its  expression  of  respectful  submission. 
He  watched  the  lips  of  the  barina  as  they  opened  and 
closed,  and  the  shadow  of  her  cap  trimmings,  as  it  moved 
up  and  down  on  the  wall  beneath  one  of  the  pictures.  He 
did  not  consider  it  at  all  necessary,  however,  to  listen  to 
what  the  barina  was  saying;  he  was  of  opinion  that  she 
talked  too  much  and  too  long.  He  was  beginning  to  feel  a 
painful  longing  to  sneeze;  however,  he  adroitly  turned  the 
approaching  sternutation  into  a cough  by  putting  his  hand 
up  to  his  mouth  and  exclaiming  Hem!  hem!^^ 

I remember  once  seeing  Lord  Palmerston  sitting  quietly 
with  his  hat  on  his  head  while  a member  of  the  Opposition 
was  thundering  against  the  Government.  Suddenly  he 
sprung  from  his  seat,  and,  in  a speech  that  lasted  for  three 
hours,  he  replied  to  every  charge  that  his  opponent  had 
brought  against  him.  I saw  this  without  any  feeling  of 
surprise,  for  scores  of  times  I had  seen  something  of  the 
same  kind  happen  at  the  interviews  between  Egor  Mikhail- 
ovitch  and  the  barina. 

The  former  was  beginning  to  think  that  his  mistresses 
flow  of  chatter  would  really  never  come  to  an  end,  and  per- 
haps he  also  felt  afraid  of  dropping  off  to  sleep,  for  he  now 
changed  his  position,  and  supported  the  weight  of  his  body 
on  his  right  foot  instead  of  the  left.  Then  he  began  to 
speak,  commencing  with  his  habitual  formula. 

‘‘Just  as  you  please,  madame,  only — only  the  mir  has 
now  met  together  in  my  ofiice,  and  some  determination 
must  be  come  to.  In  the  ofiBcial  instructions  it  is  ordeied 
that  the  recruits  are  to  assemble  in  the  town  before  the 
feast  of  Pokrov,  and  the  peasants  are  all  unanimous  in  Ax- 
ing upon  the  Doutloffs;  there  is  no  suggestion,  indeed,  of 
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any  one  else.  Your  interests  weigh  but  little  with  the  mir> 
and  the  probable  ruin  of  the  Doutloffs  weighs  but  little 
with  it  either.  I know  very  well  what  trouble  the  family 
has  gone  through.  Ever  since  I have  kept  the  books,  they 
have  been  in  a poverty-stricken  condition.  And  now  the 
others  want  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  old  man,  whose 
only  support  is  his  youngest  nephew.  I am  sure,  madame, 
that  you  will  graciously  deign  to  acknowledge  that  your  in- 
terests are  very  dear  to  me,  and  I must  say  that  all  this  is 
a great  pity;  but  of  course  it  must  be  as  you  please.  The 
Doutloffs  are  nothing  to’  me,  the  old  man  isn^’t  my  father- 
in-law,  the  younger  ones  are  not  my  brothers,  and  I have 
never  received  anything  from  them— 

‘‘Indeed,  Egor,^^  interrupted  the  barina,  “no  such 
thought  as  that  ever  occurred  to  me.-^^ 

The  suspicion,  however,  now  flashed  through  her  mind 
that  the  steward  had  been  bribed  by  the  Doutloffs. 

“ They  are  the  worthiest  family  in  all  Pokrovski,  he 
resumed.  “ They  are  God-fearing  men  and  hard-working 
moujiks.  For  thirty  years  the  old  man  has  been  a starotes* 
of  the  church.  He  never  drinks  wine,  never  swears,  and 
he  goes  to  church  regularly.  (The  steward  knew  very  well 
what  arguments  would  tell  with  the  barina.)  “ This,  how- 
ever, is  the  chief  point  which  I have  the  honor  to  submit  to 
you.  He  has  only  two  sons;  the  others  are  merely  his 
nephews.  It  is  upon  these  that  the  mir  has  its  eyes.  In 
fairness,  however,  they  ought  to  make  all  the  dvoin%ki\ 
draw  lots.  Consider  how  many  troinihi  have  separated 
from  one  another!  And  they  have  behaved  very  wisely, 
indeed,  seeing  that  the  Doutlofls,  who  have  kept  together, 
now  have  to  sufler  for  their  good  behavior. 

* Elder. 

f JDvdiniM,  trdiniM,  literally,  doubles,  tnples.  In  families  where 
there  are  two  or  three  sons,  these  sons  are  called  d'ooiniki  and  trdiniki 
respectively.  In  the  first  case  each  brother  is  a dwinik,  and  in  the 
second  a irdinik. 
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The  barina  had  ceased  to  pay  any  attention  to  what  the 
steward  was  sayings  and  the  phrases  “draw  lots'’^  and 
“ good  behavior  fell  upon  her  ears  as  mere  sounds,  the 
meaning  of  which  she  did  not  trouble  to  consider.  She 
was  gazing  at  the  nankeen  buttons  on  the  steward^’s  frock- 
coat.  The  upper  ones  looked  as  though  they  were  seldom 
fastened,  for  they  were  still  quite  firmly  fixed  in  their 
places,  while  the  middle  button,  which  seemed  to  be  well 
worked,  was  hanging  quite  loose.  A needle  and  thread 
had  been  wanted  there  for  a long  time  past. 

Every  one  knows  that  in  a conversation,  and  especially 
in  a conversation  on  business,  there  is  no  need  to  catch 
every  word  that  is  said  to  one  so  long  as  one  does  not  lose 
sight  of  what  one  wants  to  say  one’s  self.  It  was  thus  with 
the  barina., 

“ Why  won’t  you  understand,  Egor  Mikhailovitch,”  she 
said,  “ that  I have  not  the  shghtest  desire  that  the  Dout- 
loffs  should  be  selected?  You  ought  surely  to,  know  by 
this  time,  I think,  that  I am  always  ready  to  do  my  best  to 
assist  my  peasants,  and  that  I wish  none  of  them  any 
harm.  You  know  that  I am  ready  to  sacrifice  everything 
to  obviate  this  sad  necessity,  and  to  save  both  Doutlofi  and 
Polikouchka  from  having  to  go  away.  ” 

I don’t  know  whether  it  occurred  to  her  that,  in  order  to 
obviate  this  sad  necessity,  there  was  no  need  to  sacrifice 
everything,  but  merely  to  expend  three  hundred  roubles. 
Very  little  reflection,  however,  would  certainly  have  brought 
this  to  her  mind. 

“ I have  only  got  this  to  tell  you,”  she  added,  “ that  I 
will  not  send  Polikey*  adrift  in  the  world  without  any 
good  reason  at  all.  After  that  matter  of  the  time-piece, 
when  he  cried  as  he  confessed  his  fault  to  me,  and  swore 
that  he  would  reform,  I had  a long  talk  with  him,  and  I 


* The  diminutive  of  Polikouchka. 
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could  see  that  he  was  really  moved  and  that  his  repentance 
was  sincere — 

Now  she^s  off  again  said  EgOr  Mikhailovitch  to  him- 
self, and  then  he  began  to  examine  something  which  the 
barina  had  dropped  into  her  glass  of  water.  Is  it  orange 
or  lemon?^'  he  wondered;  I^m  sure  it^s  something  sour, 
“It  is  now  seven  months  since  that  occurred/^  the 
barina  continued,  “ and  he  has  conducted  himself  very 
well,  and  has  not  once  got  drunk.  His  wife  tells  me  that 
he  has  become  an  altogether  different  man.  How  can  you 
possibly  wish  me  to  punish  him,  now  that  he  has  repented 
and  reformed?  And  then,  again,  would  it  not  be  barba- 
rous to  send  away  a man  who  has  five  children  and  nothing 
but  his  hands  to  support  them  with?  No,  indeed,  you 
must  not  even  suggest  such  a thing,  Egor.^^ 

The  barina  now  swallowed  a draught  of  water. 

Egor  Mikhailovitch  watched  the  passage  of  the  water 
down  her  throat.  Then  in  short,  dry  tones  he  said : 

“ Then  you  mean  that  Doutloff  shall  go?^^ 

The  barina  now  clasped  her  hands  together  with  a hope- 
less expression. 

“ How  you  will  persist  in  misunderstanding  me!  Have 
I any  grudge  against  the  Doutloffs,  or  is  there  any  reason 
why  I should  wish  them  harm?  God  is  my  witness  that  I 
am  ready  to  do  anything  I can  for  them — 

As  she  spoke,  she  bent  her  eyes  toward  the  picture  in  the 
corner;  but  then  she  recollected  that  that  was  not  God.  It 
was  a strange  thing  that  the  thought  of  those  three  hun- 
dred roubles  never  seemed  to  occur  to  her. 

“ What  ought  I to  do?'^  she  continued.  “ I canT  tell 
what  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do,  and  how  it  might  best 
be  done.  I leave  the  matter  in  your  hands.  You  know 
what  my  wishes  are,  and  you  must  make  some  arrange- 
ment, conformably  with  justice,  that  will  satisfy  every  one. 
What  can  one  do,  you  know?  It  isnT  only  to  the  Doutloffs 
that  such  things  happen.  No  one  escapes  trouble.  How- 
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ever,  I can  not  allow  Polikey  to  go.  You  must  surely  see 
that  ifc  would  be  monstrous  of  me  to  permit  such  a thing. 

Now  that  she  was  fairly  launched  again,  she  would  have 
talked  on  for  a long  time,  hut  just  at  this  moment  her 
maid  came  into  the  room. 

“ Well,  what  is  it,  Douniasha?^’  she  asked. 

A moujik  has  come  to  ask  Egor  Mikhailovitch  how 
much  longer  the  skhodha*  is  to  go  on  waiting,'^  replied 
Douniasha,  casting  an  angry  glance  at  Egor  Mikhailovitch. 

“ What  does  this  steward  do  to  the  harina?^^  she  thought 
to  herself.  ‘‘  He  has  quite  upset  her,  and  I can  see  very 
well  that  she  wonH  let  me  get  to  sleep  before  two  o^clock 
in  the  morning. 

You  had  better  go  now,  Egor,  and  do  the  best  you 
can,'’^  said  the  barina. 

Your  orders  shall  be  obeyed,  he  replied,  not  making 
any  further  reference  to  the  Doutloffs.  ‘‘  And  whom  do 
you  direct  to  be  sent  to  fetch  the  money  from  the  gar- 
dener 

“ Hasn^t  Petrushka  come  back  from  the  town  yet?^^ 

No,  not  yet.^^ 

‘‘  There  is  Nikolai,  then;  canT  he  go?^^ 

“ My  father  is  ill,^^  remarked  Douniasha. 

‘‘Would  you  like  me  to  go  there,  myself,  to-morrow?^' 
asked  the  steward. 

“ No,  you  will  be  wanted  here,  Egor.^^ 

The  barina  seemed  to  be  thinking. 

“ What  does  the  money  amount  to?^^  she  asked. 

“ Fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  roubles.^' 

“ Then  send  Polikey  for  it,^^  said  the  barina,  looking  at 
Egor  Mikhailovitch  with  an  air  of  decision. 

The  latter,  without  unclosing  his  teeth,  moved  his  bps  as 
though  he  were  going  to  smile;  however,  the  expression  of 
his  face  remained  unmoved. 
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“ Your  orders  shall  be  obeyed/"  be  replied. 

Send  bim  to  me  bere/"  said  bis  mistress. 

Your  orders  shall  be  obeyed^""  he  repeated;  and  then 
be  went  off  in  the  direction  of  bis  office;  - 


II. 

As  Polikey  was  a poor  fellow  in  an  humble  and  mean  con- 
dition of  life^  and  belonged  rather  to  another  village  than 
that  one,  he  received  but  little  support  either  from  the  but- 
ler, or  the  steward,  or  the  maid.  The  but  in  which  he 
lived  was  of  the  scantiest  proportions,  though  seven  human 
beings  had  their  home  in  it;  namely,  Polikey  himself,  his 
wife,  and  his  five  children. 

The  late  barine  had  arranged  the  huts  in  the  following 
manner: 

In  a stone  building  eight  yards  wide,  there  was  fixed  a 
great  Russian  stove.  Round  this  there  was  a collidor,  as 
the  dvorovi  called  it,  upon  which  opened  the  huts,  which 
were  merely  separated  from  each  other  by  partitions. 
There  was  consequently  no  superfluity  of  room,  especially 
in  Polikey^s  hut,  which  was  the  last  one,  and  next  to  the 
door. 

It  contained  the  conjugal  bed,  with  its  stained  counter- 
pane and  cotton  pillows;  a cradle  with  a baby  in  it;  a 
three-legged  table,  upon  which  the  meals  were  prepared 
for  cooking,  the  clothes  washed,  and  the  domestic  utensils 
kept.  Polikey,  moreover,  used  the  room  for  his  work  as  a 
horse  and  cattle  doctor.  Besides  its  seven  human  occu- 
pants, the  hut  contained  a calf  and  some  fowls,  with  a lit- 
ter of  httle  barrels  and  clothes,  and  there  would  have  been 
really  no  room  to  turn  round  in  if  the  fourth  side  had  not 
been  represented  by  the  stove,  upon  which  the  denizens  of 
the  hut  could  stow  both  themselves  and  their  property,  and 
if,  on  the  opposite  side,  they  had  not  been  able  to  go  out 
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on  to  the  steps.  This  was  not  the  most  comfortable  thing 
to  do,  for  it  is  very  cold  in  October,  and  the  whole  seven  of 
them  possessed  only  a single  toidoup.^  But  the  children 
could  warm  themselves  by  running  about  and  the  adults  by 
working,  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  by  mounting  on 
to  the  stove,  which  gave  out  a heat  of  some  100®  Fahren- 
heit. It  seems  a tOrrible  thing  to  have  to  live  under  these 
conditions,  but  such  they  were. 

Akoulina,  PoHkouchka’s  wife,  wove  and  bleached  linen, 
washed  and  mended  the  clothes,  kept  the  hut  clean,  did 
the  cooking  at  the  common  stove,  and  disputed  to  her 
hearths  content  with  her  neighbors. 

The  family^s  monthly  wages  sufficed  not  only  to  support 
the  children  but  to  provide  food  for  their  cow  also.  They 
had  provisions  in  plenty,  they  could  get  hay  and  fodder 
from  the  stables,  and  they  had  a patch  of  vegetable  garden. 
Their  cow  had  lately  presented  them  with  a calf,  and  they 
also  had  some  fowls. 

Pohkey,  who  was  attached  to  the  stables,  had  two  colts 
under  his  charge;  he  bled  the  cattle  and  horses,  kept  their 
hoofs  and  shoes  in  proper  order,  and  at  times  administered 
physic  of  his  own  preparation.  For  these  services  he  was 
paid  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  produce.  He  received 
every  month,  as  part  of  his  pay,  a certain  quantity  of  corn, 
and,  in  exchange  for  two  measures  of  this  corn,  a little 
moujik  in  the  village  regularly  gave  him  twenty  pounds  of 
mutton. 

They  might  have  lived  comfortably  enough  if  there  had 
not  been  a certain  source  of  trouble  to  the  family.  In  his 
youth  Polikey  had  been  employed  in  some  stables,  the  head- 
groom  of  which,  universally  notorious  as  a terrible  thief, 
had  been  eventually  transported.  It  was  with  this  scamp 
that  Polikey  had  served  his  apprenticeship,  and  he  had  ac- 
quired such  a habit  of  committing  similar  “ peccadilloes 
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that,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  he  could  not  cure  himself 
of  it. 

He  was  still  young,  and  was  of  a weak  nature.  His 
father  and  mother  were  dead,  and  there' was  no  one  to  cor- 
rect and  restrain  him.  He  was  fond  of  hi&.  glass,  and 
everything  proved  fish  that  came  into  his  net.  T^ether  it 
was  a lock  or  a saddle,  or  a coil  of  rope,  an  iron  bolt  or 
something  more  valuable,  it  mattered  little;  Polikey  con- 
sidered everything  useful,  for  he  had  never  any  difficulty  in 
finding  people  who  were  willing  to  take  the  most  miscel- 
laneous articles  in  exchange  for  wine  or  money. 

There  is  no  simpler  way  than  this  of  adding  to  one  ^s 
store.  It  requires  no  learning  and  involves  no  work,  and 
he  who  has  once  tried  it  is  unwilling  to  relinquish  it  for  any 
other  pursuit.  There  is,  however,  just  this  drawback. 
You  get,  indeed,  what  you  want  on  very  easy  terms  and 
with  scarcely  any  trouble,  but  then  some  fine  day  unsym- 
pathetic folk  peremptorily  compel  you  to  pay  off-hand  for 
all  that  you  have  enjoyed,  and  life  loses  its  pleasures. 

That  is  what  happened  to  Polikey. 

He  had  married,  and  God  had  granted  him  happiness. 
His  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  superintendent  of  the  cattle, 
was  a strong,  willing,  and  energetic  woman,  and  she  pre- 
sented her  husband  with  children  that  were  finer  and  hand- 
somer than  their  neighbors\  Polikey,  however,  still  clung 
to  his  “ trade. 

Ever3rthing  went  weU  for  a time,  but  at  last  it  unfortu- 
nately happened  that  he  was  detected  in  the  very  act.  To 
make  matters  more  annoying  it  was  such  a very  trifling 
act,  a mere  nothing!  He  had  simply  hidden  a pair  of 
leather  reins,  a pair  of  moujik^s  reins!  He  was  seized, 
however,  thrashed,  and  ihen  denounced  to  the  barina;  and 
a strict  watch  was  kept  upon  him  for  the  future.  A sec- 
ond, and  again  a third  time,  he  was  caught  pilfering,  and 
then  people  began  to  abuse  him,  the  steward  threatened 
him  with  the  conscription,  the  barina  lectured  him,  and  his 
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wife  wept;  there  was  a general  disturbance  over  the  mat- 
ter, in  fact. 

He  was  really  a good-hearted  fellow,  but  he  had  no 
energy,  and  he  was  too  fond  of  his  glass.  At  times,  when 
he  came  home  intoxicated,  his  wife  scolded  him,  and  even 
thrashed  him;  and  when  she  did  this,  he  merely  began  to 
cry  and  bemoan  his  conduct. 

“ Miserable  wretch  that  I am.  May  my  eyes  fall  out  if 
ever  I do  so  again  he  would  say. 

Then  a month  would  pass  by,  and  once  more  he  would 
leave  the  house  and  commence  another  drinking  bout,  re- 
maining away  from  home,  in  a state  of  intoxication,  for  a 
couple  of  days. 

‘‘  He  must  have  been  thieving  again,  said  the  villagers, 
“ to  get  the  money  to  pay  for  the  drink. 

The  latest  matter  in  which  he  had  been  detected  was  the 
theft  of  a time-piece.  It  was  an  old  one  that  had  not  gone 
for  a long  time,  and  it  had  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  stew- 
ard's office.  Polikey  had,  one  day,  found  himself  alone  in 
the  office,  and,  as  the  time-piece  had  attracted  his  fancy,  he 
had  walked  off  with  it  and  sold  it  in  the  town. 

Most  unfortunately  for  him  it  happened  that  the  dealer 
to  whom  he  sold  it  was  a relation  of  one  of  the  female 
dvorovi,  and  when  he  came  to  the  village  festival,  he  hap- 
pened to  mention  the  time-piece.  A strict  inquiry  was  in- 
stituted, as  though  the  matter  were  one  of  the  greatest 
importance;  and,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  the  steward, 
who  was  no  friend  of  Polikey^s,  the  truth  was  discovered, 
and  a report  of  the  affair  was  presented  to  the  barina. 

She  sent  for  Polikey,  who  immediately  threw  himself  at 
her  feet,  and  with  a show  of  the  deepest  emotion  and  con- 
trition, made  a full  confession,  in  obedience  to  his  wife^s 
instructions.  He  did  just  as  he  had  been  told  to  do,  and 
the  barina  lectured  him  and  argued  with  him,  spoke  to  him 
at  great  length  about  God,  virtue,  a future  hfe,  his  wife 
and  children,  etc.,  and  ended  by  wringing  tears  from  his 
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eyes.  I will  forgive  you/^  she  said  to  him  in  conclusion, 
‘‘  but  promise  me  that  nothing  of  this  kind  shall  ever  hap- 
pen again.  ’’ 

Never  as  long  as  I hve  will  I do  such  a thing  again 
replied  Polikey,  while  the  hot  tears  streamed  from  his  eyes. 
“ May  the  earth  swallow  me  up,  and  may  my  belly  split 
open  if  I do!^^ 

Then  he  went  back  to  his  hut,  where  he  lay  for  the  whole 
day  stretched  out  upon  the  stove,  crying  like  a calf. 

Since  then,  there  had  been  nothing  to  reproach  him 
with.  His  life,  however,  had  become  a sad  one;  the  peo- 
ple continued  to  look  upon  him  as  a thief,  and,  when  the 
season  for  levying  recruits  came  round,  every  one  spoke  of 
him  as  a proper  person  to  be  sent  off. 

Pohkey,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  a horse  and  cattle 
doctor.  How  he  had  all  at  once  developed  into  one,  no 
one  knew,  himself  least  of  all. 

While  employed  in  the  stables  under  the  groom,  who  was 
afterward  transported,  his  only  work  had  been  to  clear 
away  the  litter,  though  sometimes  he  had  combed  the 
horses  and  brought  them  their  water.  He  certainly  could 
have  learned  nothing  there. 

After  that  he  had  turned  weaver;  then  for  a time  he  had 
worked  in  gardens,  weeding  and  raking  the  paths;  then,  as 
a punishment  for  his  awkwardness,  he  had  to  take  to 
breaking  stones,  and  subsequently  he  had  obtained  a situa- 
tion as  dvornih^  in  a trader^s  house.  In  none  of  these 
occupations,  however,  could  he  have  learned  his  profession. 

Nevertheless  he  had  latterly,  since  he  had  come  to  live  in 
his  own  hut,  gradually  acquired  a reputation  for  extraordi- 
nary cleverness,  bordering  even  on  the  supernatural,  in  the 
veterinary  art.  After  letting  blood  once  or  twice,  he  would 
turn  a horse  over  on  its  side  and  do  something  or  other  to 
its  thigh;  then  he  would  fasten  it  down  and  cut  its  hams 
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till  the  blood  flowed  freely,  in  spite  of  all  the  poor  animahs 
kicks  and  neighings;  asserting  that  these  demonstrations 
were  only  the  horse^s  way  of  saying  ‘‘  Let  the  blood  out 
above  my  hoofs.  • Then  he  would  proceed  to  explain  to 
the  moujiks  the  absolute  necessity  of  drawing  the  blood 
from  the  veins  in . order  to  bring  about  a lighter  condition 
of  the  body,  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  theory,  he  would 
begin  to  hack  at  the  horse  with  a jagged  lancet.  He  next 
knotted  his  wife^s  shawl  round  the  animaTs  belly,  and  then 
burned  all  its  wounds  with  lunar  caustic,  or  moistened 
them  with  the  ^contents  of  a flask,  and  sometimes  he  made 
the  horse  swallow  any  mixture  which  he  might  happen  to 
think  of.  As  a matter  of  course,  the  more  horses  he  killed 
the  more  the  people  brought  to  him,  and  the  more  they  be- 
lieved in  him. 

I am  not  sure,  my  friends,  that  we  are  at  all  entitled  to 
snoir  at  Polikey  and  his  methods.  Are  not  the  means 
which  he  employed  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  skill  just 
the  same  as  those  which  have  influenced  our  fathers  and 
ourselves,  and  which  will,  in  due  course,  influence  our  chil- 
dren? When  the  moujik,  who  had  injured  his  only  horse, 
which  composed  not  merely  his  sole  wealth  but  also  formed 
part  of  his  family,  gazed  upon  Pohkey^s  singularly  frown- 
ing face,  with  eyes  full  of  mingled  fear  and  confidence; 
when  he  gazed  at  the  horse-doctor’s  slender  arms  and 
tumed-up  sleeves,  and  watched  him  press  the  wounded 
place  and  confidently  slash  the  living  flesh  with  the  idea  of 
making  ‘‘  something  come  out  of  it;”  when  the  doctor  as- 
sumed an  air  of  infallible  knowledge  as  to  where  was 
healthy  blood  and  where  unhealthy  matter,  and  as  to  the 
locality  of  this  vein  and  the  locality  of  that;  when  the 
moujik  saw  him  holding  between  his  teeth  a vial  of  lunar  •• 
caustic  or  a curative  compress,  how  should  it  ever  have  oc- 
curred to  the  honest  fellow  to  imagine  even  that  Polikey 
was  raising  his  hand  at  hazard  and  cutting  at  random?  He 
himself  would  never  have  dared  to  operate  in  that  way. 
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but^  once  the  operation  was  over  he  would  never  have 
thought  of  reproaching  himself  for  having  allowed  it  to  be 
performed. 

I don^t  know  why  you  and  reader,  submit  to  just  the  ' 
same  sort  of  conduct  in  a surgeon  who,  at  our  own  request, 
tortures  beings  who  are  dear  to  us.  The  jagged  lancet  and 
the  magic  vial  of  lunar  caustic,  the  mystic  words  “ Tchilt- 
chak,’^  Potchechoui,^^*  the  expressions  ‘‘  letting  out  the 
blood, “ unhealthy  matter,^'  and  so  on,  are  they  not  the 
same  sort  of  things  as  those  other  words,  ‘‘  nerves,  rheu- 
matism,^^ and  “ organism?” 

Wage  du  zu  irren  und  zu  traumen,”  says  Schiller,  and 
we  may  apply  the  line  to  surgeons,  both  those  of  men  and 
animals,  equally  as  well  as  to  poets. 


That  evening,  just  at  the  time  when  the  mir,  which  had 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  the  recruits,  was 
making  a noisy  commotion  in  front  of  the  office,  in  the 
cold  darkness  of  the  October  night,  Polikey  was  sitting  at 
a table  by  the  foot  of  his  bed,  engaged  in  compounding  at 
random  some  preparation  of  drugs,  with  the  aid  of  a bottle, 
which  he  used  as  a pestle.  He  was  mixing  together  some 
corrosive  sublimate,  Epsom  salts,  sulphur,  and  a certain 
herb  which  he  had  gathered  as  a specific  against  pleurisy, 
and  which  he  considered  equally  efficacious  against  all  other 
equine  diseases. 

The  children  were  already  in  bed;  two  of  them  on  the 
stove,  two  others  in  the  bed  proper,  and  one  in  the  cradte, 
, near  which  Akoulina  was  sitting  at  her  spinning-wheel. 
A candle-end,  which  Pohkey  had  picked  up  somewhere  and 
had  brought  home  and  stuck  into  a wooden  candlestick, 
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was  burning  on  the  window-ledge,  and  every  now  and  then 
Akoulina  got  up  from  her  seat  to  snuff  the  wick,  so  that 
her  husband  might  not  be  hindered  in  the  important  opera- 
tion upon  which  he  was  engaged. 

There  were  a few  bold,  skeptical  persons  who  looked 
upon  Polikey  as  quite  ignorant  of  the  art  which  he  pro- 
fessed and  as  a mere  nobody;  but  the  greater  number  con- 
sidered him  to  be  a man  of  disreputable  character  certain- 
ly, but  still  a very  clever  practitioner  in  his  special  art.  In 
Akoulina^s  eyes,  her  husband,  although  she  often  abused 
him  and  sometimes  even  struck  him,  was  the  most  skillful 
veterinary  surgeon  and  chief  personage  in  the  world. 

Polikey  threw  a handful  of  something  or  other  into  the 
preparation  he  was  compounding.  (He  never  made  use  of 
scales,  and  he  spoke  with  contemptuous  irony  of  the  Ger- 
mans who  do  use  them.  They  are  all  very  well  for 
druggists, he  said.)  He  had  poised  and  weighed  his  last 
ingredient  in  his  hand,  and,  as  the  quantity  seemed  to  him 
to  be  insufficient,  he  added  ten  times  as  much  again. 

‘‘  I will  put  it  all  in;  it  will  make  it  more  effective,”  he 
said,  speaking  to  himself;  whereupon  Akoulina,  hearing 
the  voice  of  her  lord  and  master,  turned  sharply  round,  ex- 
pecting to  receive  some  order;  but,  seeing  that  it  was  not 
to  her  that  he  had  spoken,  she  murmured  with  an  expres- 
sion of  admiration: 

“ How  clever  he  is!  Where  can  he  have  learned  it  all?” 

Then  she  applied  herself  to  her  spinning-wheel  again. 

The  paper  in  which  the  ingredient  had  been  wrapped  had 
fallen  under  the  table.  Akoulina  caught  sight  of  it  lying 
there. 

“ Anioutka,”  she  cried,  “ see  what  your  father  has 
dropped;  go  and  pick  it  up.” 

Anioutka  slipped  her  little  naked  feet  from  beneath  the 
cloak  which  lay  over  her,  glided  under  the  table  like  a kit- 
ten and  picked  up  the  piece  of  paper. 
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Here  it  iS;,  daddy/ ^ she  said,  and  then  she  slipped  back 
into  bed  again  with  her  feet  chilled  by  the  cold. 

What  are  you  shoving  me  for?^^  growled  her  younger 
sister,  in  a drowsy  voice. 

Hush!^^  whispered  the  mother. 

Then  the  two  heads  disappeared  again  beneath  the  cloak. 

“ He  will  pay  me  three  roubles  for  it,^^  said  Polikey,  as 
he  corked  the  bottle.  And  it  is  a good  bargain  for  him, 
for  it  will  cure  his  horse,  and  there  is  no  one  else  that  could 
prepare  such  another  drug  to  save  liis  life.  Akoulina,  go 
and  ask  Nikita  for  a little  tobacco;  I will  pay  him  back  to- 
morrow. 

Polikey  then  drew  from  his  pocket  a pipe  of  painted 
lime-wood  and  knocked  it  against  the  stove. 

Akoulina  got  up  from  her  spinning-wheel  and  went  out 
without  coming  into  collision  with  anything,  which  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  thing  to  do.  Pohkey  now  opened  the 
cupboard  and  placed  his  bottle  of  physic  inside  it.  Then 
he  took  up  another  bottle  which  he  lifted  to  his  lips.  It 
was  empty;  not  a drop  of  vodha^  was  left!  He  made  a 
grimace  expressive  of  disappointment;  but  when  liis  wife 
came  back  with  some  tobacco,  he  filled  his  pipe  and  began 
to  smoke  as  he  sat  on  the  bed.  His  face  brightened  up 
with  a gleam  that  refiected  the  contentment  and  satisfac- 
tion of  a man  who  has  just  finished  his  day^’s  work.  He 
was  probably  thinking  how  he  would  seize  some  horse^s 
tongue  on  the  following  day,  while  he  poured  his  wonder- 
working mixture  down  its  throat;  or  perhaps  he  was  re- 
fiecting  that  nothing  is  refused  to  a man  whom  one  needs, 
and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  Nikita  had  so  readily  sent 
him  the  tobacco.  At  any  rate,  his  thoughts  seemed  pleas- 
ant ones,  whatever  they  were. 

The  door,  which  was  hung  on  a single  hmge,  now  sud- 
denly opened,  and  a maid  from  the  great  house,  the  third 
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one,  a little  girl  who  was  employed  to  run  errands,  entered 
the  hut. 

Aksioutka,  for  so  the  girl  was  called,  always  flew  along 
like  a cannon-ball,  and  when  she  was  engaged  in  perform- 
ing any  errands,  her  arms,  instead  of  being  bent,  swung, 
as  she  rushed  along,  like  a couple  of  pendulums,  but  in 
front  of  her  and  not  at  her  side.  Her  cheeks  were  always 
redder  even  than  her  red  dress,  and  her  tongue  was  as 
active  as  her  feet. 

She  rushed  into  the  room,  and,  supporting  herself 
against  the  stove,  she  balanced  herself  on  her  feet  in  a way 
I can  not  explain.  She  then  immediately  burst  out  with 
the  following  words,  without  stopping  to  take  breath,  and 
as  though  she  were  doing  her  best  not  to  say  more  than 
two  or  three  words  at  the  same  tinie: 

‘VThe  barina  orders  Polikey  Iliitch  to  come  at  once  to 
the  great  house;  she  has  ordered — she  was  here  obliged 
to  stop  for  breath,  for  her  lungs  were  quite  exhausted. 
‘‘  Egor  Mikhailovitch  has  been  with  the  barina.  There 
has  been  some  talk  about  the  recruits,  and  Polikey  Iliitch 
has  been  mentioned.  The  barina  Avdotia  Mikhailovna 
orders  him  to  come  to  her  immediately.  Avdotia  Mikhail- 
ovna orders  him  — (here  she  panted  for  breath  again) — 
‘‘  to  come  to  her  at  once.’’^ 

Aksioutka  glanced  for  half  a second  at  Polikey,  and  at 
Akoulina  and  the  children,  who  had  poked  their  heads  out 
from  under  the  cloak,  then,  picking  up  the  husk  of  a wal- 
nut that  was  lying  on  the  stove,  she  threw  it  at  Anioutka, 
and,  after  having  again  repeated,  ‘‘You  must  come  at 
once,^-’  she  whirled  herseK  out  of  the  room,  and  her  pen- 
dulums began  to  oscillate  with  their  customary  energy. 

Akoulina  now  rose  from  her  seat  again,  and  gave  her 
husband  his  torn  and  worn  military  boots.  Then  she  took 
up  the  caftan  that  was  lying  on  the  stove,  and  handed  it  to 
him  without  looking  at  him. 

‘‘  Would  you  like  a clean  shirt,  Polikey 
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“ No/’  he  replied. 

During  the  whole  of  the  time  that  Polikey  was  dressing 
himself,  Akoulina  never  once  raised  her  eyes  to  him. 
Polikey '’s  face  had  become  pale,  his  lower  jar  was  trem- 
bling, and  his  eyes  wore  that  expression  of  combined 
mournfulness  and  resignation  which  is  peculiar  to  kind- 
hearted  but  weak  and  guilty  creatures.  As  he  was  going 
off,  after  combing  his  hair,  his  wife  stopped  him,  righted 
the  bit  of  shirt  which  appeared  outside  his  caftan,  and 
placed  his  cap  on  his  head. 

“ Halloo,  Polikey  Iliitch!^^  now  cried  the  carpenter^s  wife 
from  the  other  side  of  the  partition,  ‘‘  has  the  barina  sent 
for  you?^^ 

The  carpenter^s  wife  had  had  a quarrel  that  morning 
with  Akoulina  about  a pot  of  bleaching  liquid  which  Poli- 
key^’s  children  had  upset,  and  at  the  present  moment  it 
pleased  her  to  see  Polikey  sent  for  by  the  barina;  for  she 
considered  that  he  could  not  he  wanted  for  anything  very 
agreeable.  She  was  a wily  woman,  at  once  scheming  and 
sharp-tongued,  and  no  one  could  wound  anybody  by  a word 
more  deeply  than  she  could.  At  any  rate,  that  was  her  own 
opinion  of  her  powers. 

“ Ho  doubt  they  want  to  send  you  to  the  town  to  get 
something,  she  continued.  “ They  want  a safe,  sure 
man,  I dare  say,  and  so,  of  course,  they  choose  you.  Buy 
me  a quarter  of  a pound  of  tea  while  you^re  there,  Polikey 
Hiitch.^^ 

Akoulina  restrained  her  tears;  her  lips  were  twisted  in  a 
thrill  of  hate.  J ust  then  she  would  have  reveled  in  tearing 
out  the  hair  of  that  carpenter’s  detestable  wife  by  hand- 
fuls. However,  her  glance  now  fell  upon  her  children,  and 
the  painful  thought  occurred  to  her  that  they  would  per- 
haps soon  be  orphans,  and  that  she  herself  would  be  a 
soldier’s  widow.  Then,  quite  forgetful  of  the  carpenter’s 
hateful  wife,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and,  let- 
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ting  herself  fall  on  to  the  bed,  she  buried  her  head  in  the 
pillow. 

‘‘  Oh,  mammy  dear,  yon  are  smothering  me!’^  mur- 
mured the  little  girl,  drawing  the  counterpane  back  from 
beneath  her  mother^  s elbows. 

‘‘  Oh,  I could  almost  wish  to  see  you  all  dead!  I have 
brought  you  into  the  world  for  your  own  unhappiness  I"*  ^ cried 
Akoulina.  AUd  she  then  began  to  sob  loudly,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  carpenter^s  wife,  who  still  felt  spiteful  toward 
her  on  account  of  their  quarrel  in  the  morning  over  the  pot 
of  bleaching  liquid. 


IV. 

Half  an  hour  passed  away;  then  the  baby  began  to  cry. 
Akoulina  got  up  and  fed  it.  She  had  given  over  sobbing 
now;  but,  as  she  supported  her  thin  and  still  pretty  face 
with  her  elbow,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  quickly  diminish- 
ing candle-end,  she  asked  herself  why  she  had  ever  got 
married,  and  why  so  many  soldiers  should  be  necessary; 
and  she  cudgeled  her  brains  to  hit  upon  some  scheme  for 
taking  vengeance  on  the  carpenter^s  wife. 

Presently  she  caught  the  sound  of  her  husband’s  steps. 
She  wiped  away  her  tears,  and  got  up  to  allow  him  room 
to  pass.  Polikey  entered  the  room  with  a haughty  expres- 
sion, and,  throwing  his  cap  down  on  the  bed,  he  seated 
himself  in  an  easy  position. 

“ Well,  what  did  they  want  you  for?”  she  asked. 

‘‘Hum!  What  for?  Is  it  that  you  want  to  know? 
Polikey  may  indeed  be  the  lowest  of  the  low,  but  let  a mat- 
ter of  importance  arise;,  and  then  who  is  it  that  they  apply 
to?  It  is  to  Polikouchka,  of  course.” 

“ What  is  the  matter?” 

Polikey  made  no  haste  to  reply.  He  lighted  his  pipe 
and  spat. 
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She  has  ordered  me  to  go  to  the  town  and  get  some 
money/ ^ he  said,  at  last. 

To  get  some  money?^^  exclaimed  Akoulina.  Polikey 
smiled  as  he  nodded  his  head. 

She  spoke  so  nicely.  ‘ You  have  the  reputation/  she 
said,  ‘ of  being  an  untrustworthy  man,  but  I have  more 
confidence  in  you  than  in  many  others.^  Polikey  spoke 
very  loudly,  so  that  liis  neighbors  might  hear  what  he  was 
saying.  ‘ You  have  promised  me,^  she  said,^-’  he  con- 
tinued, “ ‘ that  you  will  reform,  and  I am  now  going  to 
give  you  the  first  proof  of  the  confidence  I place  in  you. 
Go  to  the  town  and  fetch  the  money. ^ Then  I replied: 
‘ We  are  all  your  slaves,  madame,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
serve  you  as  it  is  to  serve  God.  I feel  that  I am  ready  to 
do  anything  in  your  service.  I shall  not  refuse  to  perform 
any  task  that  you  may  lay  upon  me.  Whatever  you  order 
me  to  do,  that  will  I execute,  for  I am  your  slave. 

Polikey  here  smiled  again,  with  that  smile  of  his  so  ex- 
pressive of  kindliness,  weakness,  and  guilt. 

“ Then,^^  he  continued,  “she  said,  ‘Mind  you  acquit 
yourself  creditably  of  your  mission.  Do  you  understand 
that  your  future  lot  depends  upon  it?^  ‘ How  can  I fail  to 
understand  it?^  I replied.  ‘ If  people  have  spoken  ill  of 
me  to  you,  it  is  only  because  no  one  is  safe  from  calumny. 
I,  indeed,  have  never  dared  to  think  even  of  doing  any- 
thing against  your  interests.  ■’  In  a word,  I spoke  so  well 
that  the  barina  became  as  soft  as  wax.  ‘ You  shall  be  my 
head  servant,^  she  said.^^ 

He  paused  for  a moment,  and  again  that  same  smile 
played  over  his  face. 

“ I know  very  well  how  to  talk  to  them,^^  he  continued. 
“ When  I used  to  pay  tithes,  a dispute  occasionally  arose 
between  me  and  the  tithe-owner,  but  I only  had  to  talk  to 
him  for  a moment  or  two,  and  I quickly  coaxed  him  into 
being  as  soft  and  pliable  as  silk. 

“ Is  it  much  money?'"  Akoulina  asked,  abruptly. 
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Fifteen  hundred  roubles/^  answered  Polikey.  care- 
lessly. 

His  wife  nodded  her  head. 

And  when  are  you  to  go?” 

She  told  me  to  go  to-morrow.  ‘ Take  whichever  horse 
you  like/  she  said,  ‘ call  at  the  office,  and  then  go  quietly 
away.'’ 

“God  be  praised!^'’  cried  Akoulina,  rising  and  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  “ May  God  assist  you,  Polikey,^^  she 
added,  in  a low  voice,  so  that  she  might  not  be  heard  on 
the  other  side  of  the  partition;  and  as  she  spoke  she  caught 
hold  of  the  sleeve  of  her  husband^  s shirt.  “ Listen  to  me, 
Polikey,^'’  she  continued;  “I  beg  and  beseech  of  you,  by 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  swear  to  me  that 
when  you  go  for  this  money  you  wonT  take  a single  drop 
of  drink. 

“ Am  I likely  ‘to  drink  with  so  much  money  in  my 
care?^-’  he  replied,  rapidly.  “ There  was  some  one  there 
playing  quite  wonderfully  on  the  piano, he  continued, 
with  a smile.  “ It  was  one  of  the  larichyiias,^  I dare  say. 
I stood  quite  motionless  in  front  of  the  barina,  and  the 
barichnia  played  all  the  time.  Oh,  how  enchanting  and 
delightful  it  was!  I only  wish  I could  play  like  that!  I 
should  have  succeeded  in  doing  so — I should  certainly  have 
succeeded — Ah!  I understand  all  about  those  matters. 
But  get  me  a clean  shirt  ready  for  to-morrow. 

Then  they  both  went  to  bed  with  very  joyful  hearts. 


V. 

The  members  of  the  skhodka  were  holding  a noisy  dis- 
cussion in  front  of  the,  door  of  the  office.  It  was  no  tri- 
fling matter  that  was  engaging  their  attention.  Nearly  all 
the  moujiks  were  there.  While  Egor  Mikhailovitch  was 
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conferring  with  the  harina,  the  men  kept  their  heads 
covered,  and  their  voices  grew  louder  and  more  numerous. 
A continuous  clamor,  pierced  now  and  then  by  hoarse  cries, 
mounted  up  into  the  air,  and  beset  the  windows  of  the 
barina  like  the  deep  roar  of  a stormy  sea.  The  barina  was 
now  suffering  from  a sort  of  nervous  uneasiness,  a state  of 
mind  very  similar  to  that  caused  by  a thunder-storm,  a 
combination  of  fear  and  disquietude.  The  voices  sounded 
to  her  as  though  they  were  ever  growing  louder  and  more 
numerous,  and  she  feared  that  something  unpleasant  was 
going  to  happen. 

“ Why  canT  they  behave  themselves  quietly  and  peace- 
ably, like  good  Christians,  and  show  a brotherly  feeling  for 
each  other,  instead  of  breaking  out  into  shouts  and  acri- 
monious discussions  as  they  are  doing  she  wondered  to 
herself. 

There  were  several  of  them  all  speaking  at  once;  how- 
ever, the  voice  of  Feodor  Eezoun,  the  carpenter,  could  be 
heard  above  all  the  others. 

He  was  among  the  ‘‘  dvoiniki,^^*  and  was  now  engaged 
haranguing  the  others  against  the  Doutloffs.  Facing  the 
crowd,  through  which  he  had  forced  his  way  from  behind, 
old  Doutloff  stood  defending  himself  from  the  other^s  at- 
tacks. In  his  eagerness  to  say  too  much  at  once  he  half- 
choked  himself,  and  as  he  gesticulated  with  his  hands  and 
swung  his  arms  about  and  twisted  his  beard,  he  confused 
his  words  to  such  a degree  that  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  for  himself  even  to  have  understood  what  he  was 
saying. 

His  sons  and  his  nephews,  all  of  them  fine  young  fellows, 
were  standing  behind  him,  and  the  old  man  looked  some- 
thing like  a mother  hen  protecting  her  chickens  against  a 
crowd  of  hawks.  The  hawks  in  this  case  were  not  only 
Eezoun,  but  all  the  ‘‘  dvoiniki  and  all  the  only  sons. 


* See  foot  note,  page  8. 
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which  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  nearly  the  entire  mir 
was  against  Doutloff. 

This  is  how  the  matter  stood.  Thirty  years  before,  old 
* Doutloff^s  brother  had  been  taken  to  serve  in  the  army, 
and  the  old  man  was  now  insisting  that,  in  consideration  of 
his  brother's  services,  he  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  cate- 
gory of  the  troiniki  and  placed  in  that  of  the  ‘‘  dvoi- 
niki,^'’  and  that  then  the  third  recruit  should  be  chosen  by 
lot  from  the  whole  of  the  latter.  There  were  four  other 
“ troiniki  families  present  besides  the  Doutloffs;  one  of 
them,  however,  was  that  of  the  staroste,  and  who  had  been 
exempted  by  the  barina;  while  another  had  already  sup- 
plied a recruit  at  the  last  conscription.  Members  of  the 
two  remaining  “ troiniki  had  already  been  chosen.  One 
of  these  had  not  even  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  assem- 
bly. His  wife,  however,  was  anxiously  and  despondently 
waiting  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  vaguely  hoping  that  fort- 
une might  somehow  or  other  do  her  a good  turn.  The 
second  of  the  moujiks  who  had  been  selected.  Red  Roman, 
was  leaning  against  the  steps,  wearing,  although  he  was 
not  a poor  man,  a very  ragged  caftan.  His  head  was  bent 
down  and  he  kept  an  unbroken  silence;  but  at  rare  inter- 
vals he  glanced  at  the  man  who  was  speaking  louder  than 
the  others,  and  then  again  drooped  his  head.  His  whole 
demeanor  was  expressive  of  ill-luck. 

Old  Semen  Houtlofl  was  a man  whom  one  would  have 
been  inclined  to  trust  with  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
roubles.  Steady,  pious,  comfortably  off,  and,  moreover,  a 
staroste  of  the  chm’ch,  his  present  excitement  seemed  all 
the  more  surprising. 

The  carpenter,  Rezoun,  on  the  other  hand,  a tall,  dark 
man,  usually  of  turbulent  disposition,  given  to  drinking, 
and  as  skillful  in  the  discussions  of  the  skhodki  as  he  was 
in  bargaining  with  laborers,  shop-keepers,  and  barines,  re- 
mained calm  and  trenchant,  and  with  all  the  power  of  Ins' 
tall  stature,  sonorous  voice,  and  oratorical  skill,  he  closely 
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pressed  the  staroste  of  the  church,  who  ever  grew  hoarser 
and  more  confused  in  his  utterance. 

Among  the  other  speakers  was  a certain  Garaska  Kopil- 
off,  a thickset,  round-faced  young  man,  with  a square  head 
and  curly  beard.  He  was  some  years  Eezoun^s  junior,  but 
he  always  spoke  in  a trenchant  fashion,  and  had  already 
won  considerable  weight  and  influence  in  the  skhodki. 
Feodor  Melnitchni  was  there  too;  he  was  another  young 
moujik,  thin,  tall,  and  sallow,  with  a scanty  beard  and 
small  eyes.  He  was  always  of  a bilious  and  morose  frame 
of  mind,  and  never  saw  aught  but  the  worst  side  of  mat- 
ters; and  he  frequently  threw  the  skhodka  into  confusion 
by  his  unexpected  remarks  and  pressing  questions.  These 
two  orators  had  joined  Kezoun^s  party. 

Every  now  and  then  a couple  of  prattling  fellows  also 
joined  in  the  discussion.  One  of  them,  Khrapkoff,  who 
kept  constantly  repeating  My  dear  friend,-’^  had  a saw- 
ney-looking  face  and  a big,  light-colored  beard.  The  other, 
Jitkoff,  was  a short,  weakly  man,  with  a small  face  some- 
what resembling  a bird^s.  He  was  perpetually  saying, 
apropos  of  everything:  “ It  results  from  this,  my  brothers, 
that — and  then  he  addressed  long,  but  utterly  inconse- 
quential, homilies  to  every  one  indifferently.  These  latter 
supported  Doutloff  at  one  time  and  Eezoun  at  another,  but 
no  one  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  anything  they  said. 
There  were  several  other  moujiks  of  the  same  stamp  there, 
but  these  two  ran  up  and  down  among  the  crowd,  and 
made  more  noise  than  all  the  others,  thus  alarming  the 
barina.  They  were  less  heeded  than  any  one  else;  but,  in- 
toxicated as  they  were  with  the  noise  and  shouting,  they 
enthusiastically  gave  themselves  up  to  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing their  own  voices. 

Many  other  types  of  character  were  represented  in  the 
mir.  There  were  gloomy-looking  faces  to  be  seen,  hand- 
some ones,  plain  ones,  and  vicious  ones;  there  were  wom- 
en, too,  with  their  children,  behind  the  men;  but  of  all 
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these  people  I will  speak  some  other  time^  God 
willing. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  crowd  was  made  up  of 
moujiks  who  attended  the  skhodka  just  as  they  went  to 
the  services  at  the  church.  They  discussed  their  domestic 
affairs  together,  and  talked  of  the  most  favorable  time  for 
cutting  down  the  trees  in  the  forest,  or  else  kept  silence, 
waiting  for  the  uproar  to  come  to  an  end. 

There  were  also  some  well-to-do  men  there,  whom  the 
skhodka  could  neither  benefit  nor  harm.  Such  a one  was 
Ermil,  a man  with  a large  beaming  face,  whom  the  mou- 
jiks called  big  paunch  on  account  of  his  many  crowns. 
Starostine  was  another,  and  his  countenance  clearly  ex- 
pressed his  consciousness  of  his  own  power. 

You  may  say  whatever  you  please, his  whole  de- 
meanor seemed  to  exclaim,  but  you  can  do  nothing  that 
will  affect  me.  I have  four  sons,  but  not  one  of  them 
shall  go. 

Occasionally  some  audacious  fellow  like  Kopiloff  or 
Eezoun  would  make  an  attack  even  upon  these  wealthier 
men,  but  the  latter  answered  them  in  firm,  calm  words; 
and  felt  quite  assured  of  their  inviolability. 

Although  Doutloff  resembled  a hen  trying  to  shield  her 
chickens  from  the  hawks,  his  young  men  by  no  means  re- 
sembled chickens.  They  did  not  seem  at  all  fiuttered  or 
excited,  but  stood  quietly  and  calmly  behind  him.  The 
eldest,  Ignat,  was  already  thirty  years  old;  the  second, 
who,  like  the  eldest,  was  married,  was  not  fit  for  the  serv- 
ice. The  third  one.  Ilia,  the  nephew,  a yamcJitchih,^  who 
had  got  married  quite  recently,  was  decked  out  with  favors 
and  wore  a handsome  touloup.  He  looked  about  at  the 
crowd  and  scratched  his  head  beneath  his  hat  with  an  in- 
different air,  as  though  he  were  quite  unconcerned  in  all 
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that  was  going  on,  although  in  reality  it  was  he  himself 
that  the  hawk  was  anxious  to  get  hold  of. 

“My  grandfather  was  a soldier, exclaimed  a voice, 
addressing  old  Doutloff,  “ and  I,  too,  might  refuse  to  take 
part  in  the  drawing  of  lots.  But  I^m  afraid,  my  good  sir, 
that  that  excuse  wouldn^t  he  allowed.  At  the  last  con- 
scription they  took  Mikheitch,  although  his  uncle  was  still 
serving  with  the  flags. 

“You,  you  have  neither  an  uncle  nor  a father  who  has 
served  the  Czar!^^  retorted  Doutloff. , “ And  you  yourself 
are  as  useless  to  your  lord  as  you  are  to  the  mir;  you  have 
never  done  anything  but  drink,  and  your  children  have 
been  compelled  to  leave  you.  You  have  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  your  family  to  keep  together,  and  now  you  want  to 
get  other  people^s  children  sent  away.  I have  been  sotski* 
for  ten  years;  I have  been  staroste;  twice  has  my  property 
been  destroyed  by  Are;  but  I have  never  asked  any  one  for 
help,  and  all  that  we  possess  we  have  earned  by  honest, 
peaceable  means.  Do  you  want  to  ruin  me?  Give  me 
back  my  brother,  who  perished  in  the  service.  However, 
you  will  judge  in  accordance  with  justice,  as  God  has  com- 
manded, oh,  orthodox  mir!  and  you  will  not  be  led  astray 
by  the  lying  words  of  a drunkard 

“ You  speak  of  your  brother,'’^  retorted  Kopiloff,  “ but 
it  was  not  the  mir  who  selected  him.  He  was  enrolled  by 
our  lords  because  of  his  many  delinquencies,  and  it  will  do 
you  no  good  to  invoke  his  name.^'’ 

Kopilofl  made  some  further  remarks,  and  then  the  tall, 
sallow  Feodor  Melnitchni  came  forward. 

“ The  matter  is  quite  clear,  he  said,  surlily.  “ The 
lords  enroll  whom  they  choose,  and  it  is  then  the  mir^s 
duty  to  complete  the  necessary  number  of  recruits.  The 
mir  has  named  your  son.  If  you  object,  go  and  petition 
the  barina.  Who  can  tell  what  she  will  do?  Perhaps  she 


* An  officer  in  charge  of  police. 
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will  order  my  only  son  to  go  off.  That  is  how  the  law 
stands/^  he  concluded,  angrily. 

Then  he  let  his  hand  fall  with  a scornful  gesture. 

Eed  Roman,  whose  son  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  those 
who  were  to  be  sent  off,  now  raised  his  head. 

‘‘It  is  quite  right,  that  is;  quite  right, he  said;  and 
then  he  sat  down  on  a step  with  a look  of  vexation. 

Except  in  the  outer  clusters  of  moujiks,  who  were  dis- 
cussing their  private  affairs  with  each  other,  there  was  no 
longer  the  same  talking  all  at  once.  The  chatter-boxes, 
however,  still  played  their  customary  parts. 

‘‘Yes,  indeed,  oh,  orthodox  mir,^^  said  little  Jitkoff, 
echoing  Doutloff^s  concluding  words,  “ you  must  certainly 
judge  like  good  Christians.  It  is  as  good  Christians  that 
you  must  judge,  oh,  my  brothers.-’^ 

“We  must  judge  conscientiously  and  fairly,  my  dear 
friend,^’  said  the  simple-looking  Khrapkoff,  laying  his 
hand  upon  Doutloff^s  cloak.  “It  is  the  decree  of  the 
lords,  and  not  the  decision  of  the  mir,^^  he  added,  repeat- 
ing Kopiloff^s  remark. 

“ True,  that  is  quite  true!^^  cried  several  others. 

“ Who  is  it  that  you  called  a lying  drunkard  now 
shouted  Rezoun  to  Doutloff.  “ Have  you  ever  paid  for  a 
glass  for  me?  Or  is  it  your^on,  he  whom  our  folks  have 
to  pick  up  in  the  streets,  that  accuses  me  of  drinking? 
Well,  my  brothers,  if  you  agree  to  spare  Doutloff,  you  will 
be  forced,  you  see,  to  make  a choice  not  merely  among  the 
‘ dvoiniki,^  but  most  probably  also  among  the  only  sons; 
and  Doutloff  will  only  laugh  at  you. 

“It  is  Doutloff  who  must  go!  What  is  the  good  of  all 
this  talk?  It  is  certainly  among  the  ‘ troiniki  ^ that  the 
first  lots  must  be  drawn,  cried  several  voices. 

“We  have  yet  to  learn  the  barina^s  decision,  remarked 
another.  “ Egor  Mikhailovitch  said  that  a dvorovi  was  to 
be  given  up. 
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This  observation  checked  the  discussion  for  a moment, 
but  it  soon  began  again  and  drifted  into  personalities. 

Ignat,  the  young  man.  whom  Rezoun  had  accused  of  hav- 
ing been  picked  up  in  the  streets,  now  began  to  bring  a 
countercharge  against  his  accuser  of  having  stolen  a saw 
from  some  traveling  carpenter,  and  of  having  nearly  killed 
his  wife. 

Rezoun  thereupon  retorted  that  he  was  quite  willing  to 
allow  that  he  beat  his  wife,  both  when  he  was  perfectly 
cool  and  when  he  was  excited  with  drink,  and  that  he  never 
gave  her  as  much  as  she  deserved,  a remark  which  made 
everybody  laugh.  The  accusation  of  stealing  the  saw,  how- 
ever, affected  him  as  an  insult,  and  he  hotly  made  his  way 
up  to  Ignat. 

Who  do  you  say  is  a thief  he  cried. 

“ You!  you  are  a thief  replied  the  sturdy  Ignat,  who, 
without  any  show  of  fear,  came  to  meet  his  adversary. 

‘‘No!  it  is  yourself  !^^  retorted  Rezoun. 

After  the  accusation  about  the  saw,  fresh  ones  were 
bandied  about.  Now  it  was  a horse  that  had  been  stolen, 
now  a sack  of  corn,  now  a bed  of  cabbages,  and  even  a cer- 
tain dead  body.  Then  the  two  moujiks  ended  by  launch- 
ing such  abominable  accusations  at  each  other,  that  if  a 
hundredth  part  of  them  had  been  true  they  ought  to  have 
been  both  sent  off  to  the  mines,  or  at  least  transported. 

Old  Doutloff,  however,  now  bethought  himself  of  another 
argument.  The  shouts  of  his  son  displeased  him,  and  he 
interrupted  him: 

“ This  is  disgraceful,’^  he  said.  “ Give  over  at  once.  I 
command  you.  ” 

Then  he  began  trying  to  show  that  the  quality  of  “ troi- 
niki  ” belonged  not  only  to  three  brothers  living  together, 
but  to  those  who  were  living  separately,  and  he  pointed  to 
Starostine. 

Starostine  smiled  slightly,  coughed  gently,  and  stroked 
his  beard  with  the  air  of  a rich  moujik,  as  he  said  that  such 
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was  the  decision  of  the  lord,  and  that  his  son  probably  de- 
served the  exemption  he  had  obtained. 

It  was  Kopilotf  who  took  upon  himself  to  refute  Dout- 
loff^s  argument  about  the  families  whdfee  sons  were  living 
separately.  He  said  that  they  ought  never,  indeed,  to  have 
been  permitted  to  separate,  as  the  late  barine^s  order 
against  it  was  still  in  force,  but  that  it  was  too  late  now  to 
alter  the  practice.  What  they  had  to  do  now  was  to  ar- 
range matters  so  that  only  sons  might  be  spared  from  being 
sent  away. 

It  isn^t  for  their  own  pleasure  that  they  have  separat- 
ed, and  why  should  you  try  to  utterly  ruin  them  no'v^?^' 
cried  several  who  were  personally  interested  in  this  point; 
and  the  chatter-boxes,  too,  echoed  this  cry. 

“ As  far  as  you  are  concerned,' you  can  very  well  buy  a 
substitute,  if  you  like.  Your  means  are  quite  good  enough 
for  that,^^  said  Kezoun  to  Doutlofl. 

The  latter  tightened  his  caftan  round  him  with  a look  of 
desperation,  and  fell  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  moujiks. 

^‘I  suppose  you^’ve  been  counting  my  money, ^Mie  ex- 
claimed, angrily.  “ But  let  us  wait  till  Egor  Mikhail- 
ovitch  comes,  and  then  he  will  tell  us  the  barina^s  de- 
cision. 


VI. 

Just  at  this  moment  Egor  Mikhailovitch  was  leaving  the 
barina.  As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  sight,  the  peasants,  one 
after  another,  began  to  take  off  their  caps,  and,  by  the 
time  the  steward  came  up  to  them,  every  head  was  uncov- 
ered. There  were  heads  of  all  sorts  to  be  seen,  some  bald 
on  the  brow,  some  bald  on  the  top,  white-haired  ones  and 
gray,  red  ones,  black-haired  ones  and  fair-haired  ones. 
The  tumult  of  voices  now  gradually  subsided  till  very  soon 
there  was  perfect  quiet. 
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Egor  Mikhailovitch  took  his  stand  on  the  steps  and  made 
a sign  that  he  wanted  to  speak.  With  his  long  frock-coat, 
his  hands  negligently  stuffed  into  his  pockets,  and  his 
workman's  cap  pressed  down  over  his  eyes,  the  steward,  as 
he  stood  there,  with  his  legs  apart,  elevated  on  the  steps 
over  the  mass  of  heads,  bearing  for  the  most  part  long  and 
elderly  beards,  and  all  turned  toward  him,  showed  much 
more  assurance  than  he  had  done  in  the  barina's  presence. 
He  was  now  quite  majestic. 

“ I have  brought  you  the  barina's  decision,  my  children," 
he  said.  “ She  is  not  disposed  to  give  up  a dvorovni,  and 
whatever  man  you  yourselves  choose,  it  is  he  that  will  have 
to  go.  We  have  to  select  three  recruits  to-day." 

‘‘  That  is  right!"  cried  several  voices. 

“Of  course,"  continued  Egor  Mikhailovitch,  “your 
choice  will  at  once  fall  upon  Khoroschin  and  Mitioukhin. 
Indeed,  it  is  God  himself  who  [has  designated  those 
two." 

“ That  is  quite  true,"  cried  the  crowd. 

“ The  third  one  must  be  either  Doutloff  or  some  one  of 
the  ‘ dvoiniki. ' What  do  you  say?" 

“ It  is  Doutloff  that  must  go!  The  Doutloff s are  ‘ troi- 
niki!' " 

Then  the  shouts  and  cries  gradually  commenced  again, 
and  the  accusations  concerning  the  bed  of  cabbages  and 
other  unpleasant  matters  were  once  more  bandied 
about. 

For  twenty  years  Egor  Mikhailovitch  had  been  the  stew- 
ard of  the  barina's  property.  He  was  a man  of  intelli- 
gence and  experience.  For  a quarter  of  an  hour  he  re- 
mained where  he  was,  listening  to  what  was  said;  then  he 
suddenly  called  the  crowd  to  silence,  and  told  the  three 
Doutloffs  to  draw  lots  among  themselves  as  to  which  of 
them  should  go. 

The  papers  were  prepared.  Khrapoff  put  them  into  a 
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hat,  and  then  drew  one  out.  It  bore  the  name  of  Ilia.* 
Every  one  was  silent. 

“ Is  if  my  name?  Let  me  see  it!'^  cried  Doutloff^s 
nephew  in  a choking  voice. 

The  crowd  still  remained  silent.  Egor  Mikhailovitch 
ordered  that  the  money  for  the  recruits  should  he  brought 
on  the  following  day,  seven  copecks  from  each  family. 
Then  he  declared  that  there  was  nothing  further  to  be 
done,  and  that  he  desired  the  skhodka  to  disperse.  There- 
upon the  moujiks,  putting  their  caps  on  to  their  heads 
again,  took  themselves  off  with  much  noisy  wagging  of 
tongues  and  trampling  of  feet. 

Still  standing  on  the  steps,  Eg^  Mikhailovitch  followed 
the  departing  crowd  with  his  eyes.  When  the  young  Dout- 
loffs  had  gone  away,  he  called  to  the  old  man,  who  had  re- 
mained by  himself,  and  they  both  went  into  the  office. 

I am  very  sorry  for  you,  old  man,^^  said  Egor  Mikhail- 
- ovitch,  sitting  down  in  an  easy-chair  near  the  table.  It 
is  for  you  to  act  now.  Will  you,  or  will  you  not  ransom 
your  nephew 

Old  Doutloff  cast  a meaning  look  at  Egor  without  mak- 
ing any  reply. 

It  is  of  no  use  shuffling,  said  Egor,  in  answer  to  this 
look. 

Oh,  I should  be  only  too  glad  to  ransom  him,  but  what 
am  I to  do  it  with,  Egor  Mikhailovitch?  We  have  lost  two 
horses  this  summer.  Then  I have  married  my  nephew. 
It  is  just  because  we  live  like  honest  folks  that  this  blow 
has  come  upon  us!  It^s  all  very  well  for  him  to  talk!^^  he 
said  in  conclusion,  thinking  of  Rezoun. 

Egor  Mikhailovitch  parsed  his  hand  over  his  brow  and 
yawned.  He  was  beginning  to  feel  tired  of  the  business, 
and  he  wanted  to  go  and  get  his  tea. 

“Well,  well,  old  man,  you  must  search  about  in  your 
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cellar  and  see  if  you  can^t  find  a few  hundred  roubles.  I 
will  undertake  to  buy  an  acceptable  substitute  for  you.  It 
* was  only  yesterday  that  there  was  one  offering  himself. 

“In  the  capital asked  Doutloff.  By  the  capital  he 
meant  the  town. 

“ Well,  will  you  pay  for  him?’^ 

“ Indeed,  I should  ask  for  nothing  better,  as  God  knows; 
however — 

Egor  Mikhailovitch  interrupted  him  with  a severe  ex- 
pression. 

“ Very  well,  then,  listen  to  me,  old  man.  Just  see  that 
Ilia  doesn’t  try  to  play  any  tricks.  As  soon  as  I send  for 
him,  whether  it  be  to-day  or  to-morrow,  mind  that  he  is 
brought  to  me  at  once.  You  must  bring  him  yourself,  and 
I shall  hold  you  responsible  for  his  appearance.  If,  by  any 
chance,  anything  should  go  wrong,  I shall  take  your  eldest 
son;  do  you  understand?” 

“ But  can’t  you  really  take  a ‘ dvoinik,’  Egor  Mikhail- 
ovitch? It  is  really  abominable,”  he  added,  after  a slight 
pause,  “ to  think  that,  after  my  brother  has  been  killed  in 
the  service,  his  son  should  be  taken  also.  * Why  am  I called 
upon  to  submit  to  such  an  iniquity?”  he  asked,  almost 
weeping,  and  ready  to  fall  at  Egor’s  feet. 

“ Go  away  with  you,”  said  the  steward; ' “ there  is  noth- 
ing more  to  be  done;  it  is  the  law.  Keep  a watch  over 
Ilia;  you  will  be  answerable  for  him.” 

Doutloff  thereupon  set  off  toward  his  home,  striking  the 
ground  with  his  stick  as  he  went. 


YIL 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  little  car 
which  the  steward  used  on  his  journeys  was  brought  round 
to  the  steps  in  front  of  the  house.  It  was  drawn  by  a 
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horse  which,  for  a reason  I can  not  explain,  was  called 
Bavaban.  * 

Notwithstanding  the  sleety  rain  and  cold  wind,  Anioutka, 
Polikey's  eldest  daughter,  was  standing  barefooted  at  the 
horse^s  head.  She  was  evidently  afraid  of  it,  and  held  her- 
self as  far  olf  as  possible,  though  she  kept  hold  of  the  bridle 
with  one  hand  while  with  the  other  she  held  up  a greenish- 
yellow  cloak,  which  served  the  family  as  a shouba,  a car- 
pet, an  overcoat  for  Polikey,  and  in  several  other  capacities 
as  well. 

There  had  been  considerable  excitement  in  the  hut.  The 
morning  was  still  dark,  and  the  dawn  had  scarcely  broken 
through  the  rain  which  soaked  in  through  the  paper- 
patched  window.  Akoulina  left  her  children  and  cooking 
to  themselves  for  a moment  or  two.  The  young  children 
were  still  in  bed,  trembling  with  cold,  for  what  served 
them  as  a counterpane  had  been  taken  away  for  their  father 
to  wear,  and  their  mother^s  thin  shawl  had  been  substitut- 
ed in  its  place. 

Akoulina  busied  herself  about  her  husband,  putting  the 
last  finishing  touches  to  the  j)reparations  for  his  journey. 
She  had  got  him  a clean  and  untorn  shirt;  but  his  boots 
bothered  her  very  much,  for  they  were  sadly  worn.  She 
drew  off  her  one  pair  of  cotton  stockings,  and  handed  them 
to  Polikey.  Then,  taking  up  a horse-flannel,  which  her 
husband  had  found  lying  about  in  the  stable  three  days  be- 
fore, and  had . straightway  transferred  to  his  home,  she 
carefully  plugged  up  the  holes  in  the  boots  with  it,  in  such 
a manner  as  to  protect  his  feet  from  the  wet. 

Meanwhile  Polikey  himself  was  squatting  on  the  bed, 
trying  to  arrange  his  belt  so  that  it  should  not  look  hke  a 
piece  of  dirty  rope,  and  the  eldest  girl  was  sent  off  in  the 
touloup,  wliich  covered  her  head  and  trailed  down  below 
her  feet,  to  borrow  Nikita^s  cap. 


* Baraban,  a drum. 
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The  confusion  and  bustle  were  still  further  increased  by 
some  of  the  dvorovni  coming  and  begging  Polikey  to  make 
purchases  for  them  in  the  town.  Some  wanted  needles, 
some  wanted  tea;  this  one  wanted  oil,  that  one  tobacco, 
while  the  carpenter ^s  wife  asked  for  a little  sugar!  This 
last-mentioned  lady  had  already  got  her  tea-urn  boiling, 
and,  in  order  to  propitiate  Iliitch,  she  brought  him  in  a 
jug  some  beverage  which  she  called  tea. 

As  Nikita  refused  to  lend  his  cap,  Polikey^s  own  one  had 
to  be  patched  up;  that  is  to  say  the  wadding,  wliich  was 
sticking  out,  had  to  be  put  back  into  its  place,  and  the 
rent  had  to  be  sewed  up  with  a harness  needle.  Then,  as 
Anioutka  became  petrified  with  the  cold,  and  had  scarcely 
strength  left  to  hold  the  horse  called  Baraban,  Akoulina 
went  to  take  her  place;  and  finally  Polikey,  having  piled 
all  the  garments  of  the  family  upon  himself,  leaving  only 
the  cloak  and  slippers  behind  him,  climbed  into  the  car. 
He  wrapped  his  coverings  well  round  him,  arranged  the 
hay,  seated  himself  upon  it,  took  up  the  reins,  gave  him- 
self a shrug  with  an  air  of  importance,  and  then  started. 

His  little  son,  Michka,  came  up  and  begged  his  father  to 
let  him  drive  for  a little  way,  and  little  Machka,  who  could 
still  only  talk  in  a lisping  fashion,  also  begged  for  a ride. 
Polikey  stopped  Baraban,  and  smiled  that  feeble  smile  of 
his,  whereupon  Akoulina  lifted  the  children  into  the  car; 
and  then,  bending  toward  her  husband,  she  told  him  in  a 
low  voice  not  to  forget  his  oath,  but  to  be  sure  to  take 
nothing  to  drink  on  his  way. 

Pohkey  drove  the  children  as  far  as  the  farrier’s  forge, 
where  he  put  them  down.  Then  he  wrapped  his  coverings 
round  him  again,  and  altered  the  position  of  his  cap,  finally 
setting  off  at  an  easy,  steady  trot.  The  jolting  of  the  car 
made  Ins  cheeks  quiver  and  his  feet  knock  against  the  vehi- 
cle. Machka  and  Michka,  in  the  highest  of  spirits,  and 
trying  which  of  them  could  make  the  most  noise,  ran  off 
barefooted  toward  the  house,  and  thereby  attracted  the  at- 
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tention  of  one  of  the  dogs  of  the  village.  It  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  observe  them,  and  then,  suddenly  lowering  its 
tail,  bolted  off  to  its  own  home,  a proceeding  which  made 
Polikey^s  little  heirs  shout  louder  than  ever. 

It  was  a wretched  day.  The  north  wind  lashed  Polikey^s 
face,  and  a sleety  snow  pelted  against  it  and  sought  out  his 
bare  hands,  which  he  tried  to  protect,  as  he  held  the  frozen 
reins,  within  the  sleeves  of  his  touloup.  The  sleet  rattled 
down,  too,  on  the  old  head  of  Baraban,  who  threw  back  his 
ears  and  blinked  his  eyes. 

Presently  the  day  grew  lighter;  the  bluish  snow-clouds 
could  be  more  distinctly  seen,  and  the  sun  made  an  attempt 
to  shine,  but  timidly  and  sadly,  just  like  Polikey^s  smiles. 

The  latter,  notwithstanding  the  unpleasantness  of  the 
weather,  was  indulging  in  very  agreeable  reflections.  He 
whom  the  other  moujiks  talked  of  transporting,  whom  they 
threatened  with  the  conscription,  and  to  whom  only  the 
laziest  of  his  neighbors  did  not  administer  pummelings, 
who  was  always  made  to  do  the  unpleasant  jobs,  was  now 
actually  on  his  way  to  receive  an  immense  sum  of  money. 
The  barina,  at  any  rate,  had  confidence  in  him.  He  was 
driving  in  the  steward's  own  car,  drawn  by  the  very  best 
horse  which  drew  the  barina  on  her  journeys,  and  he  was 
careering  along  with  a couple  of  leather  reins  in  his  hand, 
just  as  though  he  were  a dvornik.  At  this  thought  Polikey 
braced  himself  up  in  his  seat,  replaced  the  wadding  which 
was  coming  out  of  his  cab,  and  comfortably  inwrapped  him- 
self. 

However,  he  was  wrong  in  imagining  that  he  quite  re- 
sembled a rich  dvornik.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  rich 
trader  does  drive  in  a car  with  leather  reins,  but  that  is  not 
everything.  One  sees  a bearded  man  in  a blue  or  black 
caftan,  sitting  alone  in  a car,  drawn  by  a horse  in  excellent 
condition.  A single  glance  is  sufficient  to  discover  whether 
the  horse  is  really  well  fed  and  groomed,  and  whether  the 
man  himself  is  well  nourished  and  clad,  and  to  notice  how 
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he  bears  himself  and  what  sort  of  trappings  his  horse  car- 
ries; and  it  is  also  easy  to  tell  whether  his  capital  consists 
of  hundreds  or  of  thousands  of  roubles. 

Now  any  man  of  experience,  on  getting  a close  view  of 
Polikey,  and  noticing  his  hands,  his  face,  his  beard  (which 
he  had  allowed  to  grow  for  some  time  past),  his  belt,  the 
hay  that  was  strewn  about  the  car,  and  the  scranny  Bara- 
ban,  would  have  immediately  put  him  down  neither  as  a 
wholesale  merchant  nor  a dvornik,  but  as  a pretty  serf 
trading,  not  with  a capital  of  thousands  or  hundreds,  but 
not  even  with  one  of  tens  of  roubles. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  Iliitch  Polikey. 
He  was  under  a delusion,  but  it  was  a pleasant  one.  Fif- 
teen hundred  roubles!  He  was  going  to  bring  back  fifteen 
hundred  roubles,  he  was  thinking  to  himself.  He  told 
himself  that  if  he  chose  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him 
from  driving  Baraban  toward  Odessa  instead  of  back  to  the 
house,  and  from  going  off  to  wheresoever  it  might  please 
God  to  lead  him.  But  he  would  do  no  such  thing,  he  de- 
termined; no,  he  would  faithfully  carry  the  money  to  the 
barina. 

As  they  were  passing  an  inn,  Baraban  began  to  tug  at 
the  near  rein;  then  he  stopped  and  tried  to  turn  to  the  left. 
Polikey,  however,  although  he  had  in  his  pocket  the  money 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  to  lay  out  in  purchases  in 
the  town,  whipped  the  horse  on,  and  pursued  his  journey. 

He  did  the  same  at  the  next  inn,  and  at  about  noon  he 
alighted  from  the  car,  opened  the  door  of  the  coach-house 
belonging  to  the  tradesman  who  put  up  all  the  barina^s 
people,  pushed  his  vehicle  inside,  unharnessed  his  horse  and 
gave  it  some  hay,  and  then  dined  with  the  tradesman's 
servants,  not  forgetting  to  let  them  know  with  what  an 
important  mission  he  was  charged.  Then  he  took  himself 
off  to  the  gardener^s  with  the  letter  in  his  cap. 

The  gardener  knew  Polikey,  and,  when  he  had  read  the 
letter,  he  asked  liim,  with  obvious  suspicion,  if  it  was  really 
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to  him  that  the  money  was  to  be  delivered.  Polikey  tried 
to  work  himself  up  to  a show  of  indignation,  but  he  failed 
in  the  attempt,  and  he  could  only  assume  his  melancholy 
smile. 

The  gardener  read  and  reread  the  letter,  and  ended  by 
giving  Polikey  the  money.  When  the  latter  received  it,  he 
put  it  into  his  breast  and  returned  to  his  hostel.  Neither 
inn,  nor  dram-shop,  nor  anything  else,  could  tempt 
him. 

He  felt  thrilled  with  a sort  of  delightful  fever.  He  halt- 
ed several  times  before  various  shop-windows  in  which  at- 
tractive wares,  such  as  boots,  caps,  prints  of  a pretty  pat- 
tern, and  especially  refreshments,  caught  his  eye.  But  it 
was  only  for  a moment  that  he  stopped;  then  he  imme- 
diately went  on  again  with  a rejoicing  heart. 

I could  buy  all  those  things  if  I liked,  but  I wonT,^^ 
he  thought. 

He  duly  repaired  to  the  market  to  carry  out  the  com- 
missions with  which  he  had  been  charged.  He  completed 
all  his  purchases,  and  then  began  to  bargain  for  a touloup, 
for  which  twenty-five  roubles  were  asked.  The  dealer 
greatly  doubted,  from  Polikey^s  appearance,  whether  he 
were  rich  enough  to  make  such  a purchase.  Polikey  puffed 
himself  out,  however,  and  said  that  if  he  liked  he  could 
buy  the  whole  shop;  and  then  he  desired  to  try  on  the  tou- 
loup. He  fingered  it,  blew  upon  the  fur,  sniffed  the  odor 
of  it,  and  then  ended  by  taking  it  off  with  a sigh. 

‘‘  The  price  doesnT  suit  me,^’  he  said.  ‘‘Will  you  let 
me  have  it  for  fifteen  roubles?^-’ 

The  dealer  thereupon  angrily  threw  the  touloup  down 
upon  the  counter,  and  Polikey  very  cheerfully  left  the  shop 
and  returned  to  his  hostel.  After  he  had  had  his  supper, 
and  had  given  Baraban  some  water  and  corn,  he  mounted 
on  to  the  stove,  took  out  the  envelope  which  the  gardener 
had  given  him,  and  examined  it  for  a long  time.  Then  he 
asked  a dvornik,  who  could  read,  to  read  him  the  address 
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and  the  words  that  followed,  which  were,  Notes  to  the 
value  of  seventeen  hundred  and  seventeen  roubles. 

The  envelope  was  made  of  strong  paper,  and  it  was  sealed 
with  brown  seals,  impressed  with  the  figure  of  an  anchor. 
There  was  a large  one  in  the  middle,  and  a smaller  one  at 
each  of  the  four  corners.  There  was  also  a little  splash  of 
wax.  Polikey  noticed  everything.  He  even  felt  the  form 
of  the  notes  through  the  envelope.  He  was  thrilled  with  a 
childish  joy  at  knowing  that  so  much  money  was  in  his 
hands.  Finally  he  placed  the  envelope  in  the  hole  in  his 
cap,  put  the  cap  on  his  head,  and  then  went  to  sleep. 

However,  he  woke  up  several  times  during  the  night  to 
feel  at  the  envelope,  and,  on  finding  it  each  time  quite  safe, 
he  experienced  a very  agreeable  sensation  of  pride  at  think- 
ing that  he,  that  Polikey  who  was  so  much  decried,  had  so 
large  a sum  of  money  in  his  possession,  which  he  would 
take  back  as  scrupulously  and  exactly  as  the  steward  him- 
self could  have  done. 


VIII. 

Tow  A ED  midnight  the  tradesman's  servants  and  Polikey 
were  awakened  by  a great  noise,  accompanied  by  the  shouts 
of  moujiks.  It  was  the  recruits  from  Pokrovski. 

There  were  ten  of  them — Khoroschin,  Mitioukhin,  Ilia 
(Doutlofi^s  nephew),  a couple  of  substitutes,  old  Doutlofi, 
with  the  staroste  and  a number  of  followers. 

A night-light  was  burning,  and  the  cook  was  sleeping  on 
a bench  beneath  the  eikons.  She  hastily  got  up  and  light- 
ed a candle.  Pohkey  also  roused  himself,  and  stretched  his 
head  over  the  stove,  and  looked  at  the  moujiks,  who  were 
now  coming  inside.  They  all  crossed  themselves  as  they 
passed  the  threshold,  and  then  sat  down  on  the  benches. 
Most  of  them  seemed  quite  calm  and  unexcited,  and  it  was 
not  possible  to  distinguish  which  were  the  recruits.  They 
made  their  greetings,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  chatter- 
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ing  and  asking  to  be  served  with  food.  A few  of  them, 
however,  held  themselves  aloof  and  seemed  low-spirited, 
while  others  more  than  made  up  for  this  by  their  exuberant 
gayety,  and  seemed  as  though  they  had  lately  been  drink- 
ing. Among  these  was  Ilia,  who  had  hitherto  never  drunk. 

‘‘  Well,  my  lads,  are  we  to  have  some  supper,  or  shall 
we  go  to  bed?^^  asked  the  staroste. 

‘‘  Oh,  let  us  have  some  supper  replied  Ilia,  throwing 
open  the  skirts  of  his  shouba  and  sitting  down  on  the 
bench.  “ Tell  them  to  bring  us  some  vodka. 

You  have  had  quite  enough  vodka  already,  said  the 
staroste. 

Then  turning  to  the  others,  he  added: 

• CanT  you  manage  to  do  with  a little  bread  for  to- 
night, my  lads?  It  is  a pity  to  wake  every  one  up.^^ 

‘‘Tell  them  to  bring  us  some  vodka, repeated  Ilia, 
without  looking  at  any  one  and  in  the  tone  of  a man  who  is 
determined  to.  have  his  own  way. 

The  moujiks  fell  in  with  the  staroste^s  wishes,  and  went 
to  get  some  bread  from  their  cars;  and  when  they  had 
eaten  it,  washing  it  down  with  a little  kvass*  ty^hich  they 
procured,  they  lay  down  to  sleep,  some  on  the  ground  and 
some  on  the  stove. 

“ Bring  some  vodka Ilia  kept  exclaiming  from  time  to 
time;  “ bring  some  vodka,  I tell  you!^’ 

Suddenly  he  recognized  Polikey. 

“What,  Polikey!  Polikey,  my  old  friend!  is  that  you 
there he  said.  “ I have  come  away  to  be  a soldier,  you 
know.  I have  said  good-bye  to  my  mother  and  my  wife. 
Oh!  how  they  did  cry!  Yes,  I^m  a soldier  now!  Pay  for 
some  vodka  for  me!’^ 

“ I have  no  money,  Polikey  replied.  “ God  will  come 
to  your  assistance,  and  you  will  be  excused  as  unfit  for  the 
service,  he  added,  by  way  of  consoling  the  young  man. 
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good  friend,  I have  never  been  ill;  why  should 
they  let  me  off?  What  sort  of  soldiers  does  the  Czar  want?^^ 
Polikey  thereupon  related  a story  of  the  moujik  who  had 
been  exempted  after  giving  five  roubles  to  the  surgeon. 

Ilia  came  close  up  to  the  stove,  and  the  two  men  began 
to  talk  together. 

‘‘  No,  Iliitch,  it^s  all  quite  settled  now,^^  said  the  young 
fellow,  ‘‘  and  even  I myself  no  longer  care  to  stay.  It  is 
my  uncle  who  has  driven  me  into  this.  DonH  you  think 
that  we  could  have  bought  a substitute?  But  no,  the  old 
man  clings  as  keenly  to  his  crowns  as  to  his  sons,  and  so  he 
has  forced  me  to  go  away.  Now  I no  longer  care  to  stay.^^ 
He  spoke  in  a low  tone,  with  an  air  of  determination, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  overcome  with  subdued  melancholy. 

“ It  is  only  my  mother  that  I regret.  How  she  did  cry, 
the  poor  dear!  And  my  wife,  too!'’^  he  resumed.  “ They 
have  quite  ruined  her  by  this!  Just  think,  she  is  a soldier ^s 
wife  now!  WouldnT  it  have  been  much  better  if  they  had 
never  married  me?  Why  did  they  marry  me?'^ 

“ But  why  have  they  hurried  you  off  so  quickly?^'  asked 
Iliitch  Polikey.  There  had  been  nothing  said,  and  now, 
all  at  once — 

“ They  were  afraid  that  I might  do  myself  some  harm,^' 
Ilia  replied,  with  a smile.  “ But  donT  be  alarmed,  I shall 
do  nothing  of  that  kind.  I donT  think  that  I am  alto- 
gether lost  simply  because  I am  a soldier.  It  is  only  my 
poor  mother  that  I regret.  Oh,  why  did  they  marry  me?’^ 
he  repeated  in  a soft,  sad  voice. 

The  door  was  now  opened  and  closed  again  with  a bang, 
and  then  old  Doutloff  came  in  shaking  his  cap. 

“ Afonassi,^^  he  said  to  the  dvornik,  crossing  himself, 
“ do  you  happen  to  have  a little  lantern?  I want  to  go 
and  give  the  horses  some  corn.^^ 

Doutloff  then  quietly  lighted  the  lantern  without  looking 
at  Iha.  His  mittens  and  whip  were  stuck  in  his  belt,  and 
his  caftan  was  neatly  girdled.  He  looked  just  as  if  he  had 
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arrived  with  some  ordinary  party.  His  face  was  quite 
calm,  and  he  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  concern  him  ex- 
cepting the  regular  business  of  his  household. 

When  Ilia  saw  his  uncle,  he  became  silent,  then  he 
drooped  his  eyes  with  a mournful  expression,  and  said  to 
the  staroste: 

Tell  them  to  bring  us  some  vodka,  Ermil;  I should 
like  a drink  of  vodka. 

His  voice  was  morose  and  gloomy. 

‘‘  Why  do  you  go  on  asking  for  vodka  now?^^  returned 
the  staroste,  taking  a sip  from  his  cup.  “ All  the  others 
have  just  had  something  to  eat  and  have  gone  to  sleep;  it 
is  only  you  who  are  discontented.^^ 

This  reply  seemed  to  suggest  an  idea  to  Ilia. 

“ Staroste,  he  said,  “ if  you  donT  give  me  some  vodka, 
I shall  do  something  you  wonT  like. 

“ OanT  you  quiet  him?^^  asked  the  staroste,  turning  to 
Doutloff,  who  had  lighted  his  lantern,  but  had  remained  to 
listen.  He  now  cast  a sidelong  glance  of  compassion  upon 
his  nephew,  as  though  he  were  surprised  by  his  childish  be- 
havior. 

“ Give  me  some  vodka,  said  Ilia  again,  keeping  his  eyes 
bent  downward,  “ or  I shall  do  something  you  wonT  like.^^ 

“ Never  mind  the  vodka,  Ilia,'’^  replied  the  staroste,  gen- 
tly;  ‘‘  you  will  be  much  better  without  it. 

Before  he  had  quite  finished  speaking,  however.  Ilia  sud- 
denly sprung  up  and  thrust  his  fist  through  a pane  of  glass. 

“ You  woir^t  give  me  what  I want!^^  he  exclaimed  at  the 
top  of  his  voice;  ‘‘  very  well,  then,  see  there 

Then  he  rushed  at  another  pane  and  smashed  it. 

In  *the  twinkling  of  an  eye  Polikey  rolled  twice  round 
and  stowed  himself  away  behind  a corner  of  the  stove,  to 
the  great  alarm  of  the  group  of  chatterers,  The  staroste 
left  his  cup  and  ran  up  to  Ilia. 

Doutloff  slowly  put  down  his  lantern,  took  off  his  belt, 
clucked  his  tongue,  shook  his  head,  and  then  approached 
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his  nephew,  who  was  already  struggling  with  the  staroste 
and  the  dvornik,  who  wanted  to  drag  him  away  from  the 
window.  They  had  seized  his  hands  and  appeared  to  have 
got  him  securely  in  their  grasp;  but  at  the  sight  of  his 
uncle,  who  stepped  toward  him  holding  his  belt  in  his 
hand,  his  strength  seemed  to  increase  tenfold,  and  he 
wrenched  himself  free.  Then,  with  bloodshot  eyes  and 
raised  fist,  he  strode  up  to  Doutlofi. 

DonT  come  near  me,  or  I will  kill  you,  you  savage! 
It  is  you  who  have  ruined  me!  yes,  you,  with  those  thiev- 
ish sons  of  yours!  Why  did  you  marry  me  ofi?  Keep 
away  from  me,  or  I will  kill  you!^^ 

Ilia  looked  terrible.  His  face  was  scarlet,  and  there  was 
a vacant  expression  in  his  glance.  The  whole  of  his  sturdy 
youthful  frame  seemed  shaken  with  a fever,  and  he  looked 
as  though  he  had  both  the  wish  and  the  strength  to  kill  the 
three  moujiks  who  were  advancing  toward  him. 

“ It  is  your  brother’s  blood  that  you  are  drinking,  vam- 
pire!” 

A gleam  of  determination  shone  from  Doutloff’s  still 
perfectly  unruffled  countenance.  He  took  another  step 
forward. 

“ So  you  won’t  listen  to  reason,”  he  exclaimed,  sudden- 
ly. Then,  with  surprising  energy,  he  seized  his  nephew  by 
a sharp  movement  and  rolled  over  on  the  fioor  with  him, 
where,  with  the  staroste’s  assistance,  he  tried  to  tie  his 
hands  behind  his  back. 

For  five  minutes  they  struggled  together.  jCt  last  Dout- 
lofi,  aided  by  the  staroste,  succeeded  in  freeing  his  shouba 
from  the  grasp  of  Ilia’s  clinched  hands. ' Then  he  got  up, 
lifted  Ilia  up,  with  his  hands  bound,  and  placed  him  on  a 
bench  in  a corner. 

“ I told  you,”  he  said,  still  panting  from  his  struggle, 
and  straightening  the  girdle  of  his  caftan,  “ that  you  would 
make  things  unpleasant  for  youself.  What’s  the  use  of 
going  on  in  this  way?  We  have  all  got  to  die  some  time. 
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Put  a caftan  over  his  head/^  he  added,  turning  to  the 
dvdrnik,  so  that  the  blood  may  not  rush  to  it. 

Then  he  took  up  his  lantern  again,  tied  a rope  round  his 
waist  for  a belt,  and  went  out  to  look  after  his  horses. 

Ilia,  with  his  hair  all  ruffled,  his  face  pale,  and  his  blouse 
torn,  now  began  to  examine  the  room,  as  though  he  were 
trying  to  recollect  where  he  was.  The  dvornik  picked  up 
the  pieces  of  broken  glass,  and  arranged  a touloup  across 
the  window  to  keep  out  the  wind.  The  staroste  went  hack 
to  his  cup. 

“ Well,  Ilia,  I^m  truly  sorry  for  you,  I am  indeed.  But 
what  can  you  do?^^  he  said.  “ Koroschin  is  married  as 
well,  you  know.  It  is  of  no  use  resisting;  you  will  gain 
nothing  by  it. 

It^s  my  thief  of  an  uncle  who  has  destroyed  me!”  Ilia 
returned,  savagely.  “ He  cares  nothing  for  any  one  but 
his  own  sons.  My  poor  mother  told  nje  that  the  steward 
had  undertaken  to  buy  a substitute,  but  my  uncle  refused 
the  offer,  and  pretended  that  he  hadnH  got  the  money. 
HavenT  my  brother  and  I brought  money  enough  into  the 
house?  He  is  a thief,  a miserable  scoundrel!” 

At  that  moment  Doutloff  returned.  He  said  his  prayers 
before  the  eikons,  took  off  his  cloak,  and  sat  down  by  the 
side  of  the  staroste.  The  woman-servant  brought  him 
some  kvass  and  a spoon.  Ilia  said  nothing  more,  but,  clos- 
ing his  eyes,  lay  down  on  the  caftan.  The  staroste  silently 
pointed  toward  him  and  shook  his  head.  Doutloff  broke 
into  a gesture  of  despair. 

“ Ah,  donT  think  that  I’m  not  heartily  sorry  for  him!” 
he  said.  “He  is  my  brother’s  son,  and  yet  people  not 
only  try  to  make  out  that  I don’t  feel  any  pity  for  him, 
but  they  do  their  best  to  make  him  believe  that  I am  a 
thief  and  a scoundrel!  It  mustabe  his  wife,  a cunning  lit- 
tle thing  in  spite  of  her  youth,  who  has  put  it  into  his 
head  that  we  have  got  money  enough  to  buy  a substitute. 
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Just  look  how  he  overwhelmed  me  with  reproaches  a little 
while  ago!  Yet  I do  pity  him  most  sincerely  1^^ 

“ Ah,  he^s  a good  fellow!’^  said  the  staroste. 

‘‘  I no  longer  feel  myself  strong  enough  to  manage  him. 
I shall  send  for  Ignat  to-morrow,  and  his  wife  shall  come 
too/^ 

Yes,  you  will  do  well  to  send  for  them,^^  replied  the 
staroste,  getting  up  on  to  the  stove.  What  is  money, 
after  all?  Money  is  nothing. 

‘‘  Who  would  refuse  to  give  the  money,  if  it  were  there 
to  he  given?^^  said  one  of  the  servants. 

‘‘Ah!  money,  money !^^  exclaimed  Doutloff.  “What 
sins  is  it  not  the  father  of!  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
that  engenders  so  many  sins  as  money.  So  it  is  written  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

“Yes,  yes,  indeed, replied  the  dvomik.  “A  man 
once  told  me  this  story : There  was  a merchant  who  had 
amassed  great  riches,  and  who  wanted  to  leave  nothing  be- 
hind him.  He  loved  his  money  so  much  that  he  deter- 
mined to  take  it  down  into  the  grave  with  him.  Just  be- 
fore he  died,  he  told  his  family  that  they  were  to  put  a 
certain  little  cushion  into  his  coffin.  They  suspected  noth- 
ing at  the  time,  but  afterward,  when  the  sons  began  to 
look  for  their  father ^s  money,  they  could  find  nothing. 
Then  it  struck  one  of  them  that  the  money  must  be  hid- 
den away  in  the  Httle  cushion.  They  petitioned  the  Czar, 
and  he  gave  them  permission  to  exhume  their  father'^s 
body.  Well,  what  do  you  think  they  found?  They  opened 
the  tomb,  and  there  was  nothing,  nothing  but  a coffin 
teeming  with  vermin.  So  they  buried  it  again.  That’s 
what  money  does.  ” 

“ Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  it  engenders  many  sins,”  said 
Doutloff. 

Then  he  rose  up  and  bd'gan  to  pray  to  God.  When  his 
prayers  were  finished,  he  glanced  at  his  nephew.  The 
young  man  was  asleep.  Doutloff  stepped  up  to  him,  un- 
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fastened  the  girdle  with  which  he  had  tied  his  hands,  and 
then  lay  down  to  sleep.  The  dvomik,  on  his  side,  went 
away  to  sleep  near  the  horses. 


IX. 

When  everything  was  hushed  and  quiet  again,  Polikey 
warily  got  down,  as  though  it  was  he  who  had  been  in 
fault,  and  noiselessly  made  ready  to  depart.  He  did  not 
feel  comfortable  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  recruits.  The 
cocks  were  already  crowing  in  response  to  each  other  in  in- 
creasing numbers. 

Baraban  had  eaten  all  his  corn  and  he  was  now  drinking, 
niitch  harnessed  him,  and  got  out  his  car  from  among  the 
cars  of  the  other  moujiks.  His  cap  and  its  contents  were 
safe  and  sound,  and  soon  the  wheels  of  his  little  vehicle  be- 
gan to  roll  noisily  over  the  frozen  ground  on  the  road  to 
Pokrovski.  He  only  began  to  breathe  freely  again  when 
he  was  clear  of  the  town.  He  had  hitherto  felt  a vague 
fear  for  which  he  could  not  satisfactorily  account  to  him- 
self, dreading  that  he  might  be  pursued,  arrested,  have  his 
hands  tied  behind  him,  and  be  taken  back  and  made  to 
serve  instead  of  Ilia. 

It  might  have  been  either  from  cold  or  alarm,  but  he  felt 
a sudden  shudder  pass  down  his  back,  and  he  whipped 
Baraban  on  without  any  respite.  The  first  person  he  met 
was  a priest,  wearing  a huge  winter  cap,  and  accompanied 
by  a man-servant.  Polikey  felt  more  uneasy  than  ever. 

But  when  he  was  well  outside  of  the  town  his  fear  gradu- 
ally left  him.  Baraban  was  now  walking  slowly,  and  the 
growing  light  enabled  Polikey  to  see  the  road  more  clearly. 
He  took  off  his  cap  and  felt  at  the  money. 

‘‘Perhaps  I had  better  put  it  inside  my  breast, he 
thought  to  himself.  “ But  I should  probably  have  to  take 
off  my  belt  to  do  that.  I will  wait  till  I have  gone  down 
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right.  But  no;  my  cap  is  firmly  stitched  at  the  top^  and 
the  lining  is  quite  secure;  so,  after  all,  I won^t  take  my 
cap  off  again  till  I get  hack.  ” 

When  he  had  walked  down  the  hill,  Baraban  began,  of 
his  own  accord,  to  gallop  up  the  opposite  slope,  and  Poli- 
key,  who  was  quite  as  anxious  as  his  liorse  to  get  home 
again  as  soon  as  possible,  made  no  attempt  to  restrain  him. 
Evftrytbiug  was  going  on  as  well  as  could  be  wished;  so,  at 
any  rate,  he  thought;  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  reflec- 
tions, as  to  the  barina^s  gratitude,  and  the  five  roubles 
which  she  would  probably  give  him,  to  the  great  joy  of  his 
family. 

He  took  off  his  cap,  felt  at  the  envelope  again,  fixed  his 
cap  firmly  on  his  head  once  more,  and  smiled.  The  out- 
side of  the  cap  was  sadly  worn,  and  the  care  which  Akou- 
liua  had  taken  to  securely  patch  up  the  rent  now  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  about  another  one  in  a different  part. 
The  push  with  which  Polikey  had,  as  he  fancied  in  the  dim 
light,  stowed  the  letter  further  back  into  the  wadding,  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  this  fresh  rent,  and  the  envelope 
stuck  out  through  the  outside  of  the  cap. 

The  morning  grew  lighter,  and  Polikey,  who  had  had  no 
sleep  during  the  night,  after  pressiug  his  cap  more  closely 
down  upon  his  head,  thereby  pushing  the  envelope  still 
further  out  of  the  hole,  began  to  doze.  As  he  slept,  his 
head  jostled  against  the  side  of  the  car. 

It  was  only  when  he  was  near  home  that  he  awoke  again. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  lift  his  hand  to  his  cap.  It  was 
safe  on  his  head,  and  he  did  not  take  it  off,  for  he  felt  sure 
that  the  envelope  was  inside  it.  He  quickened  Baraban^s 
pace,  put  the  hay  straight  again,  tried  to  assume  the  air  of 
a dvornik,  glanced  proudly  around  him,  and  made  his  way 
to  his  own  dwelling. 

There  was  the  kitchen,  there  was  the  cattle  shed,  there 
was  the  carpenter ^s  wife  carrying  her  linen;  there  was  the 
office  and  there  the  barina^s  mansion,  where  Polikey  in- 
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tended  to  have  himself  recognized  very  shortly  as  a sure 
and  trustworthy  person.  ‘‘  They  may  tell  just  as  many 
lies  about  me  as  they  please/’  he  thought  to  himself, 
“ they’ll  see  now.”  In  imagination  he  was  already  in  the 
barina’s  presence,  and  he  could  hear  her  say;  “You  have 
done  very  well,  Polikey,  and  I am  much  obliged  to  you. 
Here  are  three  roubles  for  yourself.  ” Perhaps  there  would 
be  five,  or  even  ten;  and  she  would  also  tell  the  servants  to 
bring  him  some  tea  and  perhaps  some  vodka.  With  this 
cold  weather,  a little  vodka  would  be  very  acceptable. 

“ With  ten  roubles  we  could  have  a real  feast,  and  we 
could  get  some  boots  too.  And  then  we  could  pay  Nikita 
his  four  roubles  and  a half  back,  which  would  be  a very 
good  thing,  for  he  is  beginning  to  get  rather  pressing.  ” 

When  Polikey  had  got  within  a hundred  yards  of  his 
home  he  cracked  his  whip,  adjusted  his  belt,  took  off  his 
cap,  arranged  his  hair,  and  then  with  perfect  calmness, 
pushed  his  hand  inside  the  lining  of  his  headgear.  His  fin- 
gers poked  about,  and  he  began  to  feel  a feverish  excite- 
ment. Then  he  pushed  his  other  hand  inside  the  lining  as 
well.  His  face  grew  paler  and  paler.  One  hand  came 
right  through  on  the  other  side.  Polikey  now  threw  him- 
self on  to  his  knees,  stopped  the  horse,  and  began  to  hunt 
everywhere  about  the  car,  among  the  hay  and  among  the 
different  articles  he  had  bought.  Then  he  searched  his 
breast  and  his  trousers;  but  the  money  was  not  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

“ What  can  have  become  of  it?  What  can  have  become 
of  it?”  he  groaned,  as  he  began  to  tear  his  hair. 

Then  he  suddenly  recollected  that  he  might  possibly  be 
seen,  and  he  turned  Baraban  round,  put  on  his  cap  again, 
and  energetically  whipped  up  the  astonished  and  unwilling 
horse. 

“ I detest  going  out  with  Polikey,”  the  animal  seemed 
to  be  thinking.  ‘‘  He  certainly  gave  me  some  food  and 
drink  when  it  was  very  welcome,  but  then  it  was  only  to 
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treat  me  in  this  way!  After  galloping  like  I have  done  to 
get  back  home  as  soon  as  possible,  why,  now  that  I am  be- 
ginning to  feel  tired,  and  am  just  within  smelling  distance 
of  my  fodder,  he  makes  me  turn  round  again 

“ Get  along!  fly!^'  cried  Polikey,  in  the  meanwhile 
through  his  tears,  standing  up  in  the  . car,  and  goading 
Baraban  on  by  lashing  him  with  his  whip. 


X. 

No  one  in  Pokrovski  saw  anything  of  Polikey  the  whole 
of  that  day.  The  barina  sent  to  inquire  for  him  several 
times  after  dinner,  and  Aksioutka  ran  to  Akoulina^s  abode. 
The  latter,  however,  told  the  girl  that  her  husband  had 
not  yet  returned;  the  tradesman  had  probably  detained 
him,  or  perhaps  some  accident  had  happened  to  the  horse. 
“ DidnT  Baraban  limp  a little?^’’  she  asked.  “ I remem- 
ber that  Maksim  once  had  him  out  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  nearly  the  whole  journey  on 
foot. 

A few  minutes  later,  Aksioutka  was  again  waving  her 
pendulums  as  she  flew  toward  the  hut  once  more,  and 
Akoulina  racked  her  brains  every  time  to  invent  some 
fresh  excuse  for  her  husband^s  delay.  She  tried  to  calm 
her  own  anxiety,  but  her  attempts  were  attended  with  but 
little  success.  Her  heart  was  very  heavy,  and  she  felt 
quite  incapable  of  setting  to  work  at  the  preparations  for 
the  morrow^s  festivities. 

What  caused  her  still  more  trouble  was  the  fact  that  the 
carpenter’s  wife  told  her  that  she  had  seen  a man  exactly 
like  Iliitch  drive  up  toward  the  avenue,  and  then  turn 
round  and  go  off  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  children,  too,  were  longing  for  their  father’s  arrival 
with  an  impatience  mingled  with  uneasiness,  though  from 
different  reasons  than  their  mother’s.  Anioutka  and 
Machka  had  been  left  without  a shouba,  and  without  the 
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caftan  which  enabled  them  to  go  out  into  the  street,  one  at 
a time  at  any  rate,  and  they  were  consequently  obliged  to 
play  close  to  the  house,  clad  only  in  their  frocks.  Their 
rushings  up  and  down  were  a source  of  perpetual  incon- 
venience to  the  tenants  of  the  isba  as  they  went  in  and  out. 

Once  little  Machka  collided  against  the  legs  of  the  car- 
penter^s  wife  while  the  latter  was  carrying  some  water,  and 
though  she  began  to  cry  immediately,  she  got  her  hair  well 
pulled,  which  made  her  cry  all  the  louder.  When  she  suc- 
ceeded in  steering  clear  of  every  one,  she  bounded  right 
through  the  door-way,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  barrels  in  the 
room,  leaped  nimbly  on  to  the  stove. 

The  barina  and  Akoulina  were  the  only  two  who  really 
felt  anxious  on  account  of  Pohkey  himself.  The  children 
thought  of  the  clothes  which  he  had  taken  with  him. 

When  the  barina  asked  Egor  Mikhailovitch,  as  he  made 
his  report  to  her,  if  Polikey  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  where 
he  thought  he  could  be,  he  rephed,  with  a smile,  that  he 
could  not  tell,  and  he  showed  obvious  signs  of  satisfaction 
at  seeing  his  suppositions  realized. 

He  is  sure  to  arrive  about  dinner-time,^^  he  added  in  a 
significant  tone. 

During  the  whole  of  that  day,  however,  no  one  in  Pokrov- 
ski heard  anything  of  Polikey.  It  was  only  later  that  one 
learned  that  the  moujiks  in  the  neighborhood  had  seen  him 
driving  along  the  road  without  his  cap,  asking  every  one 
he  met  if  he  had  seen  a letter.  One  man  had  come  across 
him  lying  asleep  by  the  edge  of  the  road,  near  the  horse 
which  was  still  harnessed  to  the  car. 

“ I thought  he  was  dead  drunk,”  said  this  man,  “ and 
that  the  horse  had  had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  for  a couple 
of  days,  it  looked  so  thin.”  • 

Akoulina  never  closed  her  eyes  that  night.  Her  ears 
were  continually  on  the  strain,  but  there  were  no  signs  of 
Polikey'^s  coming.  She  would  have  suffered  still  more  if 
she  had  had  no  one  to  look  after,  or  if  she  had  had  a cook 
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and  other  servants;  but  when  the  cock  had  crowed  for  the 
third  time  and  she  heard  the  carpenter’s  wife  already  stir- 
ring, Akoulina  was  obliged  to  get  up  too  and  light  the 
stove. 

This  was  the  day  of  the  festival.  Before  dawn  the  bread 
had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  oven,  the  kvass  had  to  be  made, 
the  cake  to  be  baked,  the  cow  to  be  milked,  the  dresses 
and  shirts  had  to  be  ironed,  the  children  had  to  be  washed, 
water  had  to  be  drawn,  and  a share  of  the  stove  had  to  be 
fought  for  with  her  neighbors.  Akoulina  engaged  in  these 
manifold  occupations  without  her  ears  ever  ceasing  to  be  on 
the  stram. 

The  day  was  already  breaking.  The  bells  were  calling 
the  faithful  to  prayers; , the  children  got  up;  but  still 
Polikey  did  not  come.  There  had  been  a frost  that  night 
for  the  first  time,  and  there  was  a slight  covering  of  snow 
on  the  fields,  the  road,  and  the  house-tops.  The  morning 
broke  fine  and  bright  and  cold,  just  as  if  it  had  been  made 
on  purpose  for  the  festival,  and  with  the  express  intention 
of  enabling  people  to  see  and  hear  well  over  long  distances. 
Akoulina  was  standing  in  front  of  the  stove,  where  she  was 
so  absorbed  in  the  baking  of  her  cake  that  she  did  not  hear 
Polikey  enter.  It  was  only  from  the  children’s  shouts  that 
she  learned  that  her  husband  had  returned. 

Anioutka,  in  her  quality  of  eldest  daughter,  had  anointed 
her  head  with  grease,  and  donned  her  finest  clothes.  She 
wore  a dress  of  pink  print,  new  but  torn,  a present  from 
the  barina.  It  fitted  her  very  badly,  but  maddened  the 
neighbors  with  envy.  Her  hair  glistened  brightly;  she  had 
used  the  half  of  a candle-end  upon  it,  and  her  boots, 
though  they  were  not  new,  were  of  fairly  fine  leather. 
Machka,  still  in  undress,  was  playing  about  in  the  mud, 
and  Anioutka  kept  herself  at  a safe  distance  from  her 
younger  sister  for  fear  of  being  dirtied. 

The  httle  girl  was  outside  when  Polikey  arrived  with  a 
small  bag. 
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Daddy’s  come!”  she  cried. 

Then  she  rushed  inside  the  room  like’^a  thunder-bolt,  soil- 
ing Anioutka  as  she  passed  her;  whereupon  Anioutka,  los- 
ing her  fear  of  getting  dirtied,  began  to  beat  her  little  sis- 
ter. Akoulina  not  being  able  to  leave  her  work,  was 
obliged  to  content  herself  with  shouting  at  her  children. 

“ Mind  what  you’re  doing,  or  I’ll  come  and  beat  you 
all!”  she  exclaimed. 

Then  she  turned  round  toward  the  door.  Ihitch,  carry- 
ing a little  bag  in  his  hand,  had  entered  the  lobby,  and  had 
immediately  crept  into  his  own  hut. 

Akoulina  thought  that  he  looked  pale,  and  that  his  face 
bore  traces  either  of  laughter  or  tears.  But  she  had  not 
time  to  examine  him  very  closely. 

‘‘Well,  Iliitch,”she  said,  still  standing  by  the  stove, 
“has  all  gone  well?”  However,  Iliitch  merely  muttered 
something  between  his  teeth  which  she  could  not  catch. 

“ Have  you  been  to  see  the  barina  yet?”  she  next  asked. 

Iliitch  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  glanced  around  him 
with  a dazed  expression,  while  that  smile,  expressive  of 
guilt  and  the  profoundest  misfortune,  broke  out  upon  his 
face.  He  sat  for  a long  time  without  speaking. 

“Well,  Iliitch,  what  are  you  waiting  so  long  for?” 
Akoulina  now  asked. 

“ I — I have  given  the  barina  the  money,  Akoulina.  You 
ought  to  have  heard  her  thank  me,  ” he  ejaculated,  sud- 
denly, looking  round  him  with  an  ever-deepening  look  of 
agony,  though  he  was  still  smiling.  Two  things  seem 
specially  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  restless,  feverish 
eyes,  the  rope  which  supported  the  baby’s  cradle  and  the 
baby  itself.  He  went  up  to  the  cradle,  and  with  his 
slender  fingers  he  quickly  untied  the  knot  in  the  cord. 
Then  he  looked  at  the  baby. 

J ust  at  this  moment  Akoulina  came  into  the  place,  carry- 
ing a cake  on  a board,  and  then  Iliitch  hastily  hid  the  rope 
in  his  breast  and  sat  down  again  upon  the  bed. 
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What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Iliitch?”  I’m  sure  you 
look  as  though  there  were  something  wrong!”  said  Akou- 
lina. 

I have  had  no  sleep,”  her  husband  answered. 

Something  rushed  rapidly  in  front  of  the  window,  and,  a 
moment  afterward,  Aksioutka,  the  maid  from  the  mansion, 
darted  in  like  an  arrow. 

The  barina  wants  Pohkey.  He  is  to  come  at  once  to 
the  said  Advotia  Mikhailovna.  At  once!” 

Polikey  looked  alternately  at  Akoulina  and  his  little 
child. 

“At  once!  What  else  is  there  to  be  done?”  he  ex- 
claimed in  so  natural  a tone  that  Akoulina  felt  quite  reas- 
sured. “ Perhaps  she  wants  to  reward  him,”  she  thought. 

“ Go  and  tell  her  that  I will  be  there  immediately.” 

He  then  rose  and  went  out,  and  his  wife  took  up  a 
wooden  trough,  and  placed  it  on  the  bench  and  poured  into 
it  the  water  from  a tub,  which  she  kept  near  the  door,  as 
well  as  some  from  a pail  which  she  had  warmed  in  the 
oven.  Then  she  turned  up  her  sleeves  and  dipped  her 
hands  in  the  trough. 

“ Come  along,  Machka;  I’m  going  to  wash  you.” 

The  flighty  little  creature  began  to  cry. 

“ Come  along,  you  dirty  little  thing;  I’m  going  to  put  a 
clean  shift  on  you,  for  I’ve  no  time  to  waste;  I’ve  got  yoiir 
sister  to  wash  yet.” 

Polikey  had  not,  however,  followed  the  maid  to  the 
barina’s  house;  he  had  bent  his  steps  in  quite  a different 
direction.  Outside  the  lobby,  near  the  wall,  there  was  a 
steep  staircase  which  led  to  the  lumber-room.  When 
Polikey  came  out  of  the  lobby  he  glanced  round  him,  and 
then,  seeing  no  one,  he  mounted  this  staircase  nimbly  and 
briskly,  almost  running  up  it. 

“ Why  doesn’t  Polikey  come?”  exclaimed  the  barina, 
impatiently,  to  Douniasha,  who  was  combing  her  hair. 
“ Where  is  he?  Why  doesn’t  he  come?” 
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Once  more  Aksioutka  flew  toward  the  dwelling  of  the 
dvorovni,  shot  through  the  lobby,  and  gave  orders  that 
Iliitch  was  to  go  to  the  barina. 

‘‘But  he^s  gone  ever  so  long  since exclaimed  Akou- 
lina, who,  having  finished  washing  Machka,  had  just  put 
the  baby,  Siomka,  in  the  trough,  and  was  moistening  its 
short  scanty  hair  without  being  able  to  stop  its  crying. 

The  child  was  indeed  screaming  and  pulling  faces,  and 
trying  to  grasp  something  in  its  little  straggling  hands. 
Akoulina,  with  one  of  her  big  ones,  supported  its  plump 
and  many  wrinkled  little  back,  while  she  washed  it  with 
the  other. 

“ Go  and  see  if  he  hasn^t  dropped  off  to  sleep  in  some 
corner  or  other,  she  said,  glancing  round  with  a weary 
look.  , 

The  carpenter^s  wife,  with  her  hair  in  disorder  and  her 
bodice  unfastened,  had  just  gone  up  the  staircase  to  the 
lumber-room,  holding  up  her  skirts  as  she  went,  to  fetch  a 
dress  which  was  hanging  there  to  dry.  Suddenly  a scream 
of  terror  sounded  from  the  lumber-room,  and  then  the  car- 
penter^s  wife  dashed  down  the  stairs,  more  after  the  man- 
ner of  a cat  than  a woman,  with  her  eyes  shut  and  looking 
quiet  distraught. 

“ Iliitch  she  cried. 

Akouhna  let  the  baby  slip  from  her  hands. 

“ He  has  hanged  himself  screamed  the  carpenter^s 
wife. 

Then,  without  stopping  to  look  at  the  child,  which  was 
rolling  about  in  the  trough  like  a little  ball,  with  its  feet 
in  the  air  and  its  head  under  the  water,  Akoulina  rushed 
toward  the  lobby. 

“ He  is  hanging  from  the  rafters!’^  cried  the  carpenter ^s 
wife;  but  she  ceased  speaking  when  she  saw  Akoulina. 

Before  any  one  could  stop  her  the  latter  rushed  toward 
the  staircase  and  sprung  up  it;  then,  breaking  out  into  a 
piercing  scream,  she  fell  back  as  though  she  were  dead; 
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and  indeed  she  would  have  been  killed  if  the  crowd  of  peo- 
ple who  poured  out  of  all  of  the  huts  had  not  supported 
her. 


XL 

Foe  some  moments  nothing  definite  could  be  ascer- 
tained, owing  to  the  general  confusion.  Every  one  was 
talking  and  shouting  at  once,  and  the  children  and  old 
women  were  crying.  Akoulina  still  remained  in  a state  of 
unconsciousness.  At  last  the  men,  including  the  carpenter 
and  steward,  who  had  arrived,  ascended  into  the  lumber- 
room,  while  the  carpenter^s  wife  repeated  for  the  twentieth 
time  how,  without  thinking  of  anything  at  all,  she  had 
gone  to  fetch  her  dress. 

“ I just  happened  to  turn  my  eyes  on  one  side,  and  I 
saw  a man,^^  she  said.  ‘‘I  looked  at  him;  there  was  a 
cap  lying  near  him,  and  I noticed  that  his  legs  were  swing- 
ing about.  I turned  quite  frozen!  Just  fancy!  It  was  a 
man  who  had  hanged  himself,  and  I was  looking  at  him! 
Then  I fiew  down  the  stairs,  and  I really  donT  recollect 
how  I got  down  them.  It^s  only  by  a miracle  that  I didnT 
kill  myself.  They  are  so  high  and  so  steep  that  I might 
easily  have  been  killed  on  the  spot. 

The  men  who  now  came  down  from  the  lumber-room 
told  the  same  story.  Hutch,  wearing  only  his  shirt  and 
trousers,  had  hanged  himself  from  one  of  the  rafters  with 
the  very  rope  which  he  had  unknotted  from  the  cradle. 
His  cap  was  lying  on  one  side  of  him;  he  had  taken  oft  his 
caftan  and  shouba,  and  had  carefully  folded  them  up;  his 
feet  were  just  touching  the  floor,  but  there  were  no  signs  of 
life  to  be  observed. 

Akoulina  at  last  recovered  consciousness,  and  immedi- 
ately darted  toward  the  stairs  again;  but  the  others  held 
her  back. 
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Mammy!  Siomka  is  choking suddenly  cried  her  little 
daughter  from  the  hut. 

Akoulina  wrenched  herself  free  and  ran  into  her  dwell- 
ing. The  baby  was  lying  on  its  back  in  the  trough,  quite 
motionless.  Its  little  legs  were  perfectly  still.  Akoulina 
took  it  in  her  arms,  but  it  neither  breathed  nor  moved. 
Then  she  laid  it  down  on  the  bed,  and,  pressing  its  chin 
between  her  hands,  she  uttered  a shriek  so  loud  and  pierc- 
ing and  terrible  that  Machka,  who  had  begun  to  laugh, 
stopped  up  her  ears  and  rushed  crying  into  the  lobby. 

The  crowd  of  people  outside  now  broke  out  into  fresh  cries 
and  tears  as  they  made  their  way  into  the  hut.  They  took 
up  the  poor  child  and  rubbed  it  vigorously,  but  all  to  no 
purpose. 

Akoulina  flung  herself  upon  the  bed  and  burst  into  a 
peal  of  delirious  laughter,  laughteii  of  such  an  awful  char- 
acter that  all  those  who  heard  it  were  stricken  with  terror. 
It  was  only  on  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  when  one  saw  the 
lobby  so  crowded  with  a throng  of  husbands  and  wives,  and 
old  folks  and  children,  that  one  could  form  a guess  at  the 
number^  and  nature  of  those  who  lived  in  this  dwelling  of 
the  dvorovni. 

[ Every  one  was  in  a state  of  excitement;  all  were  talking, 
and  many  were  cr3dng:  but  no  one  did  anything. 

The  carpenter^s  wife  was  constantly  discovering  some 
one  who  had  not  yet  heard  her  story;  and  she  was  now 
relating  for  the  hundredth  time  how  her  sensitive  heart 
had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  unexpected  sight  she  had  be- 
held, and  how  God  had  miraculously  preserved  her  from  a 
fatal  fall  down  the  stairs. 

The  little  old  man  who  managed  the  village  tavern,  and 
who  had  come  up  mutfled  in  a woman’s  cloak,  related  how, 
in  the  late  barina’s  time,  a woman  had  thrown  herself  into 
the  lake. 

The  steward,  meanwhile,  sent  for  the  chief  of  the  police, 
and  for  a priest,  and  selected  a guard.  Aksioutka,  the 
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young  girl  from  the  great  house^  was  gazing,  with  her  eyes 
starting  from  her  head,  through  a hole  in  the  lumber- 
room,  and  though  she  was  not  able  to  see  anything,  she 
could  not  tear  herself  away  to  return  to  the  barina.  Agafia 
Mikhailovna,  the  late  lady’s-maid  to  the  old  barina,  was 
weeping  and  crying  for  some  tea  to  calm  her  nerves.  The 
babouchkd^  Anna,  was  laying  out  the  little  corpse  on  the 
table  with  her  plump,  nimble  hands,  which  were  saturated 
with  olive  oil.  The  other  women  remained  near  Akoulina, 
gazing  at  her  in  silence.  The  children  crouched  in  a cor^ 
ner,  and  uttered  piercing  screams  as  they  looked  at  their 
mother;  however,  after  a time  they  grew  quiet,  and  as 
their  eyes  again  fell  upon  her,  they  shrunk  still  further 
back  into  their  corner. 

The  neighbors’  children  and  the  moujiks  clustered  round 
the  steps,  and  gazed  With  terrified  faces  through  the  door- 
way and  windows,  without  being  able  to  see  anything,  or 
to  make  out  what  was  going  on;  and  they  kept  inquiring 
one  of  another  what  had  happened.  According  to  one  ac- 
count the  carpenter  had  hewn  one  of  his  wife’s  legs  ofi  with 
an  ax:  according  to  another,  the  laundress  had  just  given 
birth  to  three  children;  wliile  a third  story  was  that  the 
cook’s  cat,  having  suddenly  gone  mad,  had  bitten  a great 
number  of  people. . 

The  truth,  however,  gradually  became  known,  and  it 
finally  reached  the  ears  of  the  barina,  coming  upon  her 
quite  suddenly,  and  without  her  being  in  any  way  prepared 
for  it.  It  was  the  brusque  Egor  who  thus  clumsily  an- 
nounced it  to  her,  and  her  nerves  were  so  terribly  shaken 
by  the  news  that  she  lost  consciousness  for  some  time. 

The  excitement  of  the  crowd  was  now  diminishffig.  The 
carpenter’s  wife  set  her  samovar  going  and  made  some  tea; 
whereupon  the  strangers,  as  they  received  no  invitation, 
felt  it  rather  awkward  to  remain,  and  so  went  off.  Already 
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several  of  those  who  had  been  attracted  by  curiosity  were 
retiring,  having  learned  what  had  happened,  crossing 
themselves  as  they  went,  and  the  children  were  fighting 
among  themselves  near  the  steps,  when  suddenly  the  cry 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth:  “ The  barina!  the  barina!^^ 

Once  more  the  sightseers  drew  together,  but  they  opened 
up  a space  to  enable  the  barina  to  approach,  and  they  all 
appeared  very  anxious  to  see  what  she  was  going  to  do. 
Her  face  was  pale,  and  her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping. 
Sht.  entered  the  lobby,  and  made  her  way  into  Akoulina's 
abode.  Dozens  of  heads  clustered  closely  round  the  door- 
way, and  a woman  in  an  interesting  condition  was  so  tight- 
ly squeezed  that  she  began  to  groan;  however,  she  im- 
mediately took  advantage  of  this  to  secure  herself  a place 
in  the  front  row. 

It  was  only  natural  that  they  should  all  eagerly  press  for- 
ward to  see  the  barina  in  Akoulina's  dwelling.  For  the 
dvorovni  it  was  something  like  the  flare  of  Bengal  lights  at 
the  close  of  a display  of  fire-works.  A flare  of  Bengal  lights 
is  a beautiful  sight,  and  it  was  a beautiful  sight  to  see  the 
barina,  dressed  in  silk  and  lace  visiting  Akoulina  in  her 
poor  abode. 

When  she  reached  the  poor  woman  she  took  hold  of  her 
hand,  but  Akoulina  pulled  it  violently  away,  an  action 
which  made  the  old  dvorovni  shake  their  heads  reprehen- 
sively. 

“ Akoulina,"  said  the  barina,  “ remember  that  you  have 
children;  take  care  of  yourself." 

Akoulina  broke  out  into  a peal  of  laughter  and  rose  up. 

“I  have  children,  all  in  cash,  all  in  cash!  I have  no 
notes!"  she  replied  rapidly.  ‘‘  I told  Iliitch  not  to  take 
any  notes.  And  now  they've  gone  and  greased  the  wheel 
with  tar;  with  tar  and  soap,  madame,  as  thick  as  though  it 
were  dirt,  and  it  all  comes  off  directly!" 

Then  she  broke  out  into  a still  more  piercing  peal  of 
laughter  than  before. 
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The  barina  now  sent  for  a nurse  to  come  with  some  mus- 
tard. 

‘‘  Give  me  some  cold  water/^  she  said. 

She  set  about  getting  it  herself,  but  at  sight  of  the  dead 
baby,  in  front  of  which  the  babouchka  Anna  was  standing, 
she  turned  away  and  every  one  could  see  her  cover  her  face 
with  her  handkerchief  and  burst  into  tears,  while  the 
babouchka  Anna  veiled  the  body  with  a cloth,  and  straight 
ened  the  little  hands  with  her  practiced  plump  fingers, 
shaking  her  head  so  sadly  while  she  did  so,  and  manifest- 
ing such  deep  sympathy  in  the  expression  of  her  lips  and 
eyes  that  every  one  oould  see  what  a kindly  heart  she  had. 
If  the  barina  had  seen  her  she  would  have  been  touched, 
but  she  was  too  much  overcome  to  notice  anything.  She 
burst  into  tears  and  fell  into  another  nervous  fainting  fit, 
and  had  to  be  led  out  into  the  lobby  and  taken  back  to  her 
own  house. 

‘‘  She  has  done  all  she  could,  thought  most  of  the  mou- 
jiks,  as  they  went  ofi  in  different  directions. 

Akoulina  was  still  rambling  deliriously.  • They  carried 
her  into  another  room  and  bestowed  every  care  upon  her, 
covering  her  body  with  mustard  plasters  land  her  head  with 
ice;  but  she  continued  to  remain  in  a state  of  delirium. 
She  shed  no  tears;  on  the  contrary,  as  she  chattered  and 
gesticulated,  she  laughed  in  such  a way  that  the  good  folks 
who  were  attending  her  could  not  restrain  themselves,  but 
were  obliged  to  laugh  to. 


XII. 

The  festival  was  but  sadly  kept  at  Pokrovski,  and 
although  the  weather  was  very  fine,  the  streets  were  almost 
deserted.  The  young  girts  did  not  meet  together  to  sing 
glees,  and  the  workmen  who  came  from  the  town  neither 
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played  on  accordions  and  balalaiJcas,'^  nor  joked  and 
laughed  with  the  girls. 

The  villagers  remained  in  their  huts,  and  when  they 
spoke  it  was  in  low  voices,  as  though  they  were  afraid  of 
some  evil  spirit  hearing  them. 

The  day  was  spent  gloomily,  and  when  the  evening  came 
and  darkness  set  in,  the  dogs  began  to  howl,  and  the  wind 
rose  and  roared  down  the  chimneys;  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  dvorovni  being  overwhelmed  with  ter- 
ror. Those  of  them  who  possessed  tapers  hghted  them  in 
front  of  the  eikons;  those  who  were  alone  in  their  shanties 
went  and  sought  hospitahty  from  their  neighbors;  while 
those  whose  duty  called  them  to  the  stables  were  too  fright- 
ened to  go  there,  and  pitilessly  allowed  the  poor  animals  to 
remain  without  food  till  the  morning.  All  the  holy  water, 
which  was  carefully  kept  in  little  flasks,  was  entirely  con- 
sumed during  the  night. 

Several  persons  even  heard  heavy  footsteps  over  then- 
heads,  and  .the  farrier  distinctly  saw  a serpent  flying 
straight  into  the  lumber-room. 

In  Polikey^s  hut,  from  which  the  mad  woman  and  her 
children  had  been  removed,  the  neighbors  recited  funeral 
psalms,  led  by  two  little  old  women  and  a nun.  This  lat- 
ter was  so  zealous  and  ardent  that  she  recited  psalms  not 
only  for  the  baby,  but  for  all  the  troubles  which  had  hap- 
pened. The  barina  had  requested  her  to  do  so. 

The  little  old  women  and  the  nun  also  heard  the  rafters 
shaking,  and  some  one  sobbing  up  above,  just  as  each 
psalm  came  to  an  end;  but  there  was  perfect  silence  once 
more  when  they  read  that  God  had  risen  again. 

The  carpenter’s  wife  had  invited  a neighbor  to  join  her, 
and  they  both  spent  the  night  wide  awake,  drinking  tea  so 
copiously  that  they  exhausted  the  whole  week’s  stock. 


* A sort  of  guitar. 
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They,  too,  both  heard  the  rafters  shaking  overhead  and 
what  sounded  like  bags  falling  upon  the  floor. 

Every  one  would  have  died  from  sheer  terror  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  presence  of  the  guard  of  moujiks,  who  in- 
fused some  little  courage  into  the  dvorovni.  These  mou- 
jiks were  lying  down  on  some  hay  in  the  lobby,  and  they 
also  subsequently  asserted  that  they  had  heard  the  same 
extraordinary  sounds,  though,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  had 
spent  the  night  quietly  chatting  about  the  conscription, 
munching  bread  and  scratching  themselves.  They  im- 
pregnated the  lobby  with  such  a characteristic  moujik-like 
odor  that  the  carpenter^s  wife  spat  as  she  went  past  them, 
and  said,  in  an  insulting  tone,  that  there  were  evidently 
some  genuine  moujiks  there. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  strange  soimds,  the  dead  man 
still  hung  quietly  from  the  rafters,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  Evil  One  himself  had  spread  his  wings  during  the  night 
over  the  dwelling  of  the  dvorovni,  and  had  held  them  un- 
der his  maleflcent  influence.  So,  at  least,  all  believed.  I 
do  not  know  upon  what  this  belief  was  founded,  and  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  really  had  no  foundation  at  all. 
I am  of  opinion  that  if,  during  that  night  of  terror,  some 
brave  man  had  taken  a candle  or  a lantern,  and  then  cross- 
ing himself,  or  even  without  crossing  himself,  had  entered 
the  lumber-room,  and  then  by  means  of  liis  light  had  slow- 
ly dispelled  the  terror  of  the  darkness,  illuminating  the 
rafters,  the  sandy  floor,  the  stove-tiles  covered  with  spiders’ 
webs,  and  the  tippets  which  had  been  left  there  by  the 
carpenter’s  wife;  I believe  that  if  he  had  strode  right  on 
to  niitch  without  allowing  himself  to  be  overcome  by 
fright,  but  had  raised  his  lantern  as  high  as  his  head,  he 
would  merely  have  seen  Polikey’s  familiar  scranny  form, 
with  its  feet  resting  on  the  ground,  for  the  cord  had 
stretched.  He  would  have  seen  that  the  dead  peasant  was 
inclined  somewhat  on  one  side,  hanging  indeed  quite  mo- 
tionless and  inert,  with  his  shirt  unbuttoned  at  his  neck. 
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'from  which  the  cross  had  been  removed:  and  with  that 
kindly  face  of  his,  those  sightless  eyes  open  and  staring 
rigidly,  and  that  geiitle,  guilty-looking  smile,  while  about 
all  the  poor  body  there  seemed  to  be  a sternly  severe  ap- 
pearance of  atonement. 

The  carpenter^s  wife,  crouching  on  her  bed,  with  hei 
hair  in  disorder  and  her  eyes  haggard,  listening  to  what 
seemed  to  her  like  the  sound  of  falling  sacks,  was  certainly 
a more  terrible  and  frightful  sight  than  poor  Iliitch,  though 
he  had  been  robbed  of  his  cross  so  that  it  might  be  laid  on 
the  rafters. 

Up  at  the  barina^s  there  was  the  same  general  feeling  of 
terror,  and  her  own  room  reeked  with  the  odor  of  eau-de- 
Cologne  and  drugs.  Douniasha  was  melting  bees^-wax,  and 
pouring  it  into  cold  water.  Why  was  she  thus  making 
“ spousk?^^*  I really  don’t  know,  but  it  was  made  when- 
ever the  barina  felt  indisposed,  and  just  now  she  was  so 
thoroughly  upset  as  to  be  really  ill. 

Douniasha’ s aunt  had  come  to  spend  the  night  with  her, 
in  order  to  inspire  her  with  a Mttle  courage.  All  the  wom- 
en, togethef  with  little  Aksioutka,  were  sitting  talking  in 
the  dievitchia.  f 

Who  will  go  and  get  some  oh?”  asked  Douniasha, 
abruptly. 

‘‘  I wouldn’t  go  for  all  the  world!”  said  the  second  maid, 
in  a decided  tone. 

“ Won’t  you  go  with  Aksioutka?” 

‘‘  ITl  go  by  myself;  I’m  not  the  least  bit  afraid,”  replied 
Aksioutka;  but  she  had  no  sooner  made  this..offer  than  she 
felt  a feeling  of  terror  springing  up  within  her. 

‘‘  Very  well,  then,  you  brave  little  thing,  go  and  ask  the 

* A preparation  of  melted  bees’ -wax  and  oil  poured  into  cold 
water.  It  is  considered  by  the  people  to  be  a specific  against  sick 
headaches  and  nervous  attacks,  and  is  poured  upon  the  patient’s 
head. 

f The  servants’  room. 
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babouchka  Anna  to  give  you  some  in  a glass,  and  bring  it 
here  without  spilling  it/^  Douniasha  said  to  her. 

Aksioutka  held  up  her  dress  with  one  hand,  and  as  this 
prevented  her  from  swinging  both  her  arms,  she  made  the 
free  one  oscillate  at  twice  its  usual  rate,  and  then  she  abso- 
lutely flew  off.  She  was  greatly  frightened,  and  she  felt 
that  if  she  saw  anything  or  any  one,  it  didn^t  matter  who 
or  what,  even  her  own  mother,  she  would  die  of  terror. 
Then,  firmly  closing  her  eyes,  she  darted  along  the  familiar 
path. 


xni. 

Is  the  barina  asleep  or  not?^^  abruptly  said  a moujik 
in  a deep  voice  to  the’  httle  girl. 

The  latter  opened  her  eyes,  which  she  had  hithertb  kept 
firmly  closed,  and  beheld  a figure  which  seemed  to  her  to 
be  higher  than  the  house.  She  broke  out  into  a scream, 
turned  rapidly  round,  and  then  flew  off  so  fleetly  that  her 
skirt  had  barely  time  to  follow  her. 

She  sprung  up  the  steps  at  a single  leap,  and  another  one 
brought  her  again  into  the  dievitchia.  Then  she  flung 
herself  on  to  the  bed  with  a wild  sob. 

Douniasha,  her  aunt,  and  the  second  maid,  were  frozen 
with  terror.  Before  they  had  time  to  recover  themselves, 
the  sound  of  slow,  heavy  footsteps  was  heard  in  the  lobby; 
then  they  drew  close  to  the  door. 

Douniasha  let  the  spousk  drop  on  to  the  ground,  and 
rushed  to  the  barina's  room;  the  second  maid  hid  herself 
behind  a skirt  that  was  hanging  against  the  wall.  The 
aunt,  who  was  more  courageous,  thought  of  fastening  the 
door,  but  before  she  could  do  so  it  was  opened,  and  a mou- 
jik entered  the  room. 

It  was  Doutloff,  in  his  heavy  boots.  Taking  no  notice  of 
the  women's  terror,  he  glanced  about  in  search  of  the 
eikons,  but  not  being  able  to  discover  the  little  image  which 
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was  hung  in  the  left  corner,  he  crossed  himself  in  front  of 
a sideboard  decked  with  glasses.  Then  he  laid  his  cap 
down  upon  the  window-ledge,  thrust  his  big  right  hand 
into  his  touloup,  as  though  he  wanted  to  scratch  himself 
under  his  armpit,  and  drew  out  an  envelope  sealed  with 
five  brown  seals  bearing  the  impress  of  an  anchor. 

Douniasha^s  aunt  laid  her  hands  on  her  breast,  and  it 
was  as  much  as  she  could  do  to  speak. 

Oh,  what  a fright  you  have  given  me.  Semen  she 
said.  I can  scarcely  talk.  I made  sure  that  my  end 
had  come!^^ 

“ How  could  you  come  into  the  room  in  such  a way  as 
that?^^  exclaimed  the  second  maid,  leaving  her  refuge  be- 
hind the  skirt. 

To  say  nothing  about  your  having  frightened  the 
barina!'’^  added  Douniasha,  making  her  appearance  from 
behind  the  door.  “ Why  do  you  come  invading  the  die- 
vitchia  in  this  way,  without  any  warning?  Ik's  just  like  a 
moujik!^-’ 

Without  attempting  to  offer  any  excuses,  Doutloff  said 
that  he  wanted  to  see  the  barina. 

“ She  isnT  well,"’^  replied  Douniasha. 

Just  at  that  moment  Aksioutka  broke  out  into  a peal  of 
laughter,  so  shrill  and  unseemly  that  she  was  obliged  to 
bury  her  head  again  in  the  pillows  of  the  bed;  and  for  a 
whole  hour,  despite  the  threats  of  Douniasha  and  her  aunt, 
she  could  not  raise  it  without  a wild  outburst,  as  though 
something  or  other  were  struggling  inside  her  rosy  breast 
and  red  cheeks.  It  seemed  to  her  so  comical  that  every 
one  should  have  been  in  such  a dreadful  state  of  fright. 
After  each  attack  she  buried  her  face  again  in  the  cover- 
let, and  then  her  feet  wriggled  and  her  whole  body  shook 
as  though  she  were  in  a fit  of  convulsions. 

Doutloff  stood  and  looked  at  her  attentively/  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  discover  what  was  the  matter  with  her; 
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finally,  not  being  able  to  make  it  out,  he  turned  away  and 
began  to  speak  again. 

‘‘  I come  on  a very  important  errand/^  he  said.  Just 
go  and  tell  the  barina  that  a moujik  has  found  the  letter 
containing  the  money. 

What  money?^'  asked  Douniasha,  and  before  going  to 
announce  the  moujik,  she  read  the  address  on  the  envelope, 
and  asked  Doutlofl  where  and  how  he  had  found  this 
money  which  Polikey  ought  to  have  brought  back  from  the 
town.  After  having  heard  all  the  details,  and  having 
driven  the  little  girl,  who  still  persevered  in  her  noisy  out- 
burst, into  the  lobby,  the  maid  went  to  the  barina^s  room. 
To  the  great  astonishment  of  Doutlofi,  however,  the  barina 
refused  to  see  him,  and  gave  no  reason. 

‘‘  I know  nothing  about  it,  and  I donT  want  to  know 
anything,  she  said  to  Douniasha.  ‘‘What  moujik  is  it, 
and  what  money?  I can^t  and  I wonT  see  any  one.  They 
mustn’t  come  troubling  me  now.” 

“ Well,  but  what  am  I to  do  with  it?”  exclaimed  Dout- 
loff,  turning  the  envelope  over  and  over  in  his  fingers. 
“ There  is  a large  sum  of  money  inside.  What  is  it  that  is 
written  here?”  he  asked  Douniasha,  who  read  the  address 
to  him» 

Doutloff  still  hesitated.  He  hoped  that  the  money  was 
perhaps  not  intended  for  liie  barina,  and  that  the  address 
had  been  incorrectly  read  to  him;  however,  Douniasha  re- 
peated it  in  the  same  way  again. 

At  last  he  sighed,  and,  replacing  the  envelope  in  his 
breast,  prepared  to  retire. 

“ I must  give  this  to  the  stanovoi,”*  he  said. 

“ Wait  a moment,  and  ITl  make  another  attempt,”  re- 
joined Douniasha,  who  had  carefully  watched  the  moujik 
as  he  put  the  envelope  in  his  breast.  “ Give  the  letter  to 
me!” 
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Doutloff  took  the  enyelope  out  again,  but  he  did  not  at 
once  give  it  to  Douniasha.  “ Tell  her  thatJ)outloff  Se- 
men has  found  it  on  the  high-road/"  he  said  at  last. 

‘‘  Very  well.  Give  it  to  me;  come,  give  it  to  me!"" 

‘‘  At  first  I thought  it  was  a letter  of  no  importance,  but 
a soldier  told  me  that  it  contained  some  bank-notes. "" 

“ Yes,  yes!  That"s  right.  Come,  he  quick  and  give  it 
to  me!"" 

I did  not  dare  to  take  it  home  with  me,  because,  be- 
cause— ""  continued  the  moujik,  still  keeping  hold  of  the 
precious  envelope.  ‘‘  Well,  tell  her  all  that,""  he  added. 

Douniasha  now  snatched  the  letter  from  his  hands,  and 
again  repaired  to  the  barina"s  room. 

Oh,  for  God"s  sake,  Douniasha,^"  exclaimed  the  harina, 
reproachfully,  ‘‘don"t  bother  me  any  more  about  this 
money.  When  I think  that  that  poor  little  baby — "" 

‘‘  But,  madame,  the  moujik  does  not  know  to  whom  you 
would  like  him  to  deliver  this  money."" 

The  barina  opened  the  envelope,  started  at  the  sight  of 
the  notes,  and  then  assumed  a thoughtful  expression. 

‘‘  It  is  a terrible  thing,  money  is!  What  evil  it  causes!""  | 
she  remarked.  I 

It  is  Doutloff,  madame,  who  brought  it  here.  Is  he  to 
go  away,  or  will  you  see  him?  Is  the  money  all  there?"" 
asked  Douniasha. 

“ I won"t  have  an3dhing  to  do  with  this  money!  There 
is  a curse  upon  it.  Think  what  it  has  caused ! Tell  him 
to  keep  it  himself,""  replied  the  barina,  holding  it  out  to 
Douniasha. 

Yes,  yes,""  she  continued  to  the  astonished  servant, 
“let  biTTi  keep  it  himself  and  let  him  do  what  he  likes 
with  it."" 

“ Fifteen  hundred  roubles!""  exclaimed  Douniasha, 
smiling  like  a child. 

“ Let  him  keep  it  all!""  repeated  the  barina,  impatient- 
ly. “ Can"t  you  understand  what  I say?  There  is  a curse 
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upon  it!  Never  speak  to  me  about  it  again!  Let  tbe 
moujik  who  found  it  keep  it  for  himself.  There,  you  can 
go  now;  that  will  do.^^ 

Douniasha  re-entered  the  dievitchia. 

“ Is  the  amount  all  right  asked  Doutloff. 

“ Count  it  for  yourself/^  the  young  woman  replied, 
handing  him  the  envelope.  My  orders  are  to  give  it  to 
you. 

Doutloff  put  his  cap  under  his  arm,  and  began  to  count 
the  notes. 

“ Is  it  all  right?^" 

The  moujik  imagined  that  the  barina  was  ignorant  and 
did  not  know  how  to  count,  so  that  she  had  sent  to  him  to 
ask  him  to  count  the  notes  for  her. 

“ Well,  but  you  can  count  them  in  your  own  house. 
These  notes  are  yours;  the  money  is  your  own,^^  said 
Douniasha  to  him  impatiently.  ‘‘  ‘ I donT  want  to  see  the 
fellow,^  so  the  barina  said  to  me;  ‘ give  the  money  to  him 
who  found  it. ^ 

Doutloff,  without  changing  his  position,  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  Douniasha. 

Is  that  really  true?^^  cried  Douniasha^s  aunt,  clapping 
her  hands.  ‘‘  Well,  Heaven  is  showering  blessings  upon 
him  I” 

The  second  maid  could  not  believe  her  ears. 

“What  do  you  mean,  Agafia  Mikhailovna?  Are  you 
joking?^^  asked  .Doutlofi. 

“ No,  indeed;  there  is  no  joking  about  it.  I have  been 
ordered  to  give  it  all  to  you.  Well,  take  it  and  be  oS./^ 
cried  Douniasha,  quite  unable  to  conceal  her  vexation. 

To  one  man  this  money  had  brought  death,  while  to  the 
other  it  was  giving  joy. 

“Fifteen  hundred  roubles  are  certainly  no  joke said 
the  aunt. 

“ And  there  is  even  more  than  that!^^  added  Douniasha. 
“ I hope  that  you  will  burn  a candle  worth  ten  copecks  in 
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honor  of  the  great  Saint  Nicholas/^  she  resumed  with  a 
scornful  air.  Well,  haven^t  you  recovered  your  wits  yet? 
I shouldnH  have  minded  if  such  a windfall  had  come  to  a 
poor  man,  but  this  fellow  has  already  got  quite  sufficient 
without  that!^^ 

Doutloif  at  last  began  to  understand  that  the  girl  was 
not  joking;  so  he  proceeded  to  gather  the  notes  together 
and  placed  them  in  the  envelope  again.  His  hands  were 
trembling,  and  he  kept  glancing  continually  at  the  girls  to 
make  sure  that  it  was  all  really  quite  true. 

‘‘Just  look  at  him!  He  can^t  get  his  senses  back,  he^s 
so  muddled  with  delight,  said  Houniasha,  desirous  of 
showing  all  her  contempt  both  for  the  moujik  and  the 
money.  “Wait  a moment,’’^  she  added,  “and  Iffi  help 
you  to  pick  them  up. 

She  was  about  to  do  as  she  said,  but  Doutloff  prevented 
her.  He  crumpled  the  notes  up  in  his  hands,  thrust  them 
altogether  into  the  recesses  of  his  touloup,  and  took  up  his 
cap. 

“ Are  you  quite  satisfied  cried  Houniasha. 

“ I don^t  know  what  to  say.  It  is  really — 

But  he  could  not  finish  the  sentence  which  he  had  com- 
menced. He  let  his  hand  drop,  smiled,  almost  cried,  and 
then  went  away. 

The  little  bell  in  the  barina^s  room  was  now  heard  ring- 
ing. 

“Well,  have  you  given  him  the  money  ?^^  inquired  the 
barina. 

“ Yes,’ ^ replied  Houniasha. 

“ Was  he  pleased?” 

“ He  is  quite  dazed  with  joy.” 

“ Ah!  Call  him  back;  I want  to  ask  him  how  he  hap- 
pened to  find  it.  Bring  him  here;  I can  not  go  to  him.” 

Houniasha  ran  off,  and  found  the  moujik  in  the  lobby. 

Without  putting  on  his  cap,  he  had  taken  out  his  purse, 
and  was  bending  over  it,  untying  the  strings,  while  he  held 
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the  notes  fast  between  his  teeth.  He  probably  felt  as 
though  the  money  would  not  really  belong  to  him  until  he 
had  got  it  safely  stowed  away  in  his  purse.  He  was  struck 
with  alarm  when  Douniasha  called  him  back. 

What!  Avdotia — Aydotia  Mikhailoyna — does  she  want 
to  take  it  away  from  me  again?  You  must^  at  least,  say  a 
word  for  me!  If  you  will,  I swear  that  I will  bring  you 
some  honey. 

‘‘  Very  well;  bring  me  some.^^ 

The  door  was  opened,  and  the  moujik  was  conducted 
into  the  barina^s  presence.  He  felt  far  from  easy  in  mind. 

“ Oh,  dear!  supposing  she  is  going  to  take  it  back  from 
me!^^  he  thought. 

As  he  crossed  the  room  he  lifted  up  his  feet  as  though  he 
were  walking  through  tall  grass,  so  as  to  avoid  making  a 
noise  with  his  heavy  boots.  He  was  growing  so  confused 
and  troubled  that  at  first  he  saw  nothing  around  him. 

However,  as  he  passed  in  front  of  a mirror  he  glanced  at 
it,  and  then  he  beheld  some  fiowers,  a moujik  (himself) 
lifting  up  his  feet,  the  picture  of  a barine  with  small  eyes, 
a sort  of  green  barrel,  and  then  something  white. 

Suddenly  the  something  white  began  to  speak.  It  was 
the  barina.  Doutloff  now  completely  lost  his  understand- 
ing. He  did  not  know  where  he  was,  and  everything 
seemed  surrounded  with  a confusing  haze. 

• “ Is  it  you,  Doutloff?^ ^ 

“ Yes,  madame.  I didnT  touch  the  envelope.  It  was 
just  as  I found  it,^^  he  stammered  out.  ‘‘lam  not  so 
greatly  pleased  that  I did  find  it,  for  God  knows  I have 
quite  exhausted  my  poor  horse. 

“ Well,  but  you  are  a lucky  fellow,  said  the  barina, 
with  a smile  of  scornful  kindliness.  “ Well,  you  can  keep 
it  all  for  yourself. 

Doutloff  could  only  open  his  eyes  to  their  widest  extent. 

“I  am  glad  that  the  windfall  has  come  to  you,^^  added 
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his  mistress.  “ God  grant  that  yon  may  put  it  to  a good 
use.  Well/  are  you  pleased?^^ 

‘^Pleased!  I am  too  happy,  dear  lady!  I shall  spend 
my  life  in  praying  to  God  for  you.  I am  very  happy,  too, 
that  through  God^s  mercy  our  barina  is  still  alive. 

‘‘  Tell  me  how  you  came  to  find  the  money. 

We  have  all  of  us  always  tried  to  please  the  barina,  to 
live  honestly,  and  not  to — 

‘^Just  see  how  terribly  muddled  he  is,  madame!^^  re- 
marked Douniasha. 

“ Well,  I had  just  taken  my  nephew  off  to  be  enrolled,^^ 
resumed  Doutloff,  ‘‘  and  it  was  while  I was  coming  back 
that  I found  the  envelope  on  the  road.  Pohkey  had  no 
doubt  dropped  it. 

Very  well;  go  away  now,  go  away,^^  replied  the  barina, 
abruptly.  I am  very  glad  to  know  this. 

‘‘  How  very  happy  you  have  made  me,  dear  lady!^^  the 
moujik  repeated. 

It  then  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  not  properly 
thanked  the  barina,  and  that  he  had  thus  failed  in  his 
duty.  The  barina  and  Douniasha  hstened  to  him  smiling- 
ly as  he  did  present  his  thanks,  and  he  then  took  himself 
off,  again  carefully  lifting  ,up  his  feet  as  though  he  were 
walking  through  tall  grass.  It  was  with  great  difificulty 
that  he  restrained  himself  from  running,  for  he  still  could 
not  help  fearing  lest  some  one  should  once  more  come  and 
fetch  bim  back  and  take  the  money  away  from  him. 


xrv. 

Once  clear  of  the  house,  and  on  the  fresh  turf,  Doutloff 
strode  on  by  the  edge  of  the  road  toward  a little  lime-tree. 
He  took  oft  his  belt  so  that  he  might  more  easily  get  at  his 
purse,  and  stow  his  money  safely  in  it.  His  lips  moved, 
but  no  sound  proceeded  from  them  as  he  tied  his  purse  up 
and  fastened  his  belt  round  him  again.  Then  he  crossed 
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himself  and  pursued  his  way  along  the  path  as  though  he 
were  drunk,  that  is,  in  a zigzag  fashion,  conipletely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  thoughts  which  were  crowding  his  brain. 

At  last  he  saw  in  front  of  him  a moujik  who  was  coming 
toward  him.  He  called  out  to  him.  It  was  Efim,  his  elder 
nephew,  who,  armed  with  a heavy  stick,  was  one  of  those 
keeping  guard  over  the  dwelling  of  the  dvorovni. 

“Halloo,  Uncle  Semen cried  Efim,  gayly,  hastening 
up  to  him,  for  he  did  not  feel  quite  easy  being  all  alone  by 
himself.  “ Well,  have  you  taken  the  recruits 

“ Yes.  And  you,  what  are  you  doing  here?” 

“ They  have  left  me  here  to  keep  guard  over  Iliitch,  the 
suicide.  ” 

“ Where  is  he?” 

“Up  there  in  the  lumber-room.  It’s  there,  they  say, 
that  he  hanged  himself,”  replied  Efim,  pointing  through 
the  gloom  to  the  roof  of  the  dwelling  of  the  dvorovni. 

Doutloff  looked  in  the  direction  indicated,  and,  although 
he  could  not  see  anything,  he  frowned  and  shook  his  head. 

“ The  Stanovoi  has  come,  so  the  coachman  told  me,  and 
they  are  going  to  take  the  body  down  very  soon,”  con- 
tinued Efim.  “ It’s  frightful  to  think  of  these  things  at 
night!  I wouldn’t  go  up  there  in  the  dark  for  all  the 
world,  not  even  if  I were  ordered  to  do  so.  I wouldn’t  go 
up,  even  if  I knew  that  Egor  Mikhailovitch  would  strike 
me  dead  if  I didn’t!” 

“ What  a terrible  sin!  What  a terrible  sin!”  said  old 
Doutloff,  obviously  for  form’s  sake,  and  with  his  thoughts 
on  totally  different  matters. 

He  was  just  going  on  again,  when  Egor  Mikhailovitch’s 
voice  stopped  him. 

“Here,  sentry!  Come  here!”  cried  the  steward  from 
the  steps. 

When  Efim  went  up  to  him,  Egor  asked  him: 

“ Who  is  that  moujik  you  were  speaking  with?” 

“ Doutloff.” 
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Ah!— halloo.  Semen,  is  that  you?  Just  come  here, 
too!^^ 

When  Doutloff  came  up,  he  saw,  by  the  light  of' the  lan- 
tern which  the  coachman  was  carrying,  that  Egor  Mikhail- 
ovitch  was  accompanied  by  a little  official,  wearing  a cap 
with  a cockade  in  it,  and  a cloak.  It  was  the  stanovoi. 

“ This  old  man  here  will  go  with  us  as  well,^^  said  Egor, 
as  Semen  came  up. 

The  old  man  was  far  from  willing,  but  what  could  he  do 
to  help  himself? 

“ You,  Efim,  you  who  are  young,  must  run  up  to  the 
lumber-room,  where  the  man  is  hanging  and  clear  the 
staii^  and  get  the  place  ready  for  his  excellency  to  go  up.'’^ 

Efim,  who  had  asserted  that  not  for  the  whole  world 
would  he  enter  the  dwelling  of  the  dvorovni,  now  imme- 
diately ran  off  toward  it,  stamping  the  ground  with  his 
boots  in  a noisy  fashion.  The  stanovoi,  meanwhile,  struck 
a match  and  lighted  his  pipe.  He  lived  some  two  versts 
away.  As  he  had  recently  been  sharply  reprimanded  by 
the  ispravnik*  for  drunkenness,  he  was  now  exhibiting  an 
unwonted  amount  of  zeal.  He  had  only  arrived  at  ten 
o^  clock,  and  he  wanted  to  see  the  dead  man  at  once. 

Egor  Mikhailovitch  asked  Doutloff  how  he  came  to  be 
there,  and  the  old  man  related,  as  they  walked  on,  the 
story  of  his  finding  the  notes  and  of  the  barina^s  gift  to 
him.  He  added  that  he  had  been  coming  to  obtain  Egor 
Mikhailovitch’s  permission  to  keep  the  money. 

To  Doutloff^s  great  alarm,  the  steward  told  him  to  pro- 
duce the  envelope,  which  he  then  examined.  The  stanovoi, 
also  in  his  turn,  took  it  in  his  hands,  and  in  a curt  fashion 
demanded  how  it  had  come  into  Doutloff^s  possession. 

“ IVe  lost  it  now!^^  thought  the  old  man. 

He  was  Just  going  to  say  someth^  in  his  own  defense, 
when  the  stanovoi  gave  him  the  notes  hack. 


* Chief  district  commissioner  of  police. 
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What  a piece  of  luck  for  this  bumpkin  he  said. 

“It  has  happened  very  fortunately  for  him/^  replied 
Egor  Mikhailovitch;  “ he  has  just  taken  his  nephew  to  join 
the  recruits,  and  now  he  will  be  able  to  buy  him 

“ Ah,  indeed said  the  stanovoi,  continuing  his  course. 

“ You  will  buy  Ilia  off  now,  wonH  you?^^  asked  Egor 
Mikhailovitch. 

“ Buy  him  off?  Is  this  money  sufficient?  And  it^s  too 
late  now,  isn't  it?"  said  Doutloff. 

“ Well,  it's  your  business,  and  not  mine,"  replied  the 
steward. 

Both  of  them  followed  on  behind  the  stanovoi. 

They  reached  the  dwelling  of  the  dvorovni,  in  the  lobby 
of  which  the  odoriferous  sentries  were  awaiting  them  with  a 
lantern.  Doutloff  went  in  also.  The  sentries  had  a guilty 
look,  which  could  only  be  attributed  to  the  evil  odor  which 
they  emitted,  for  they  had  done  nothing  wrong.  They  aU 
kept  silence. 

“ Where  is  he?"  now  asked  the  stanovoi. 

.“Here,"  replied  Egor  Mikhailovitch,  in  a low  voice. 
“ Efim,"  he  added,  “ you  are  young,  go  up  in  front  with 
the  lantern." 

Efim,  who  had  just  cleaned  the  steps,  seemed  now  to 
have  got  rid  of  all  his  fear.  He  gayly  began  climbing  up 
in  front  of  the  others.  When  he  had  gone  up  two  or  three 
steps  he  turned  round,  and,  raising  his  lantern,  showed  the 
way  to  the  stanovoi,  who  was  followed  by  Egor  Mikhail- 
ovitch. When  they  had  disappeared  inside  the  lumber- 
room,  Doutloff,  who  had  placed  his  foot  on  the  lowest  step, 
sighed  deeply  and  stopped.  Two  minutes  went  by.  The 
sound  of  footsteps  could  no  longer  be  heard.  The  visitors 
were  now  doubtless  standing  close  to  the  corpse. 

“ Uncle  Semen!  They  want  you  up  here!"  Efim  sud- 
denly called,  whereu^n  Doutloff  ascended  the  steps.  The 
light  of  the  little  lantern  barely  enabled  the  stanovoi  and 
the  steward  to  see  as  high  as  their  heads.  Before  them 
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there  was  a man^s  form,  with  his  back  turned  toward 
them.  ■ It  was  Polikey.  Doutloff  strode  through  the  door- 
way, and  then  crossed  himself,  and  halted. 

‘‘  Turn  him  round,  you  men,"’^  said  the  stanovoL 
No  one  stirred. 

“ Come,  Efim,  you  are  young,  said  Egor  Mikhailovitch. 
The  young  fellow  went  up  to  the  rafter  and  turned 
Iliitch  round.  With  an  air  of  increasing  gayety  he  glanced 
alternately  at  the  hanging  corpse  and  the  official,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  a showman  exhibiting  an  albino 
or  a bearded  woman,  and  who,  looking  now  at  his  audience, 
and  now  at  the  phenomenon  he  is  displaying,  is  ready  to 
fall  in  with  all  the  wishes  of  his  patrons. 

Turn  him  round  again.  ^ 

Iliitch  was  turned  round  again.  His  arms  swung  feebly, 
and  his  feet  dragged  on  the  floor. 

Cut  him  down!^^  exclaimed  the  stanovoi. 

So  you  order  us  to  cut  the  rope.^'’^  said  Egor  Mikhail- 
ovitch. Very  well;  get  a knife,  my  men.'’^ 

Twice  had  the  order  to  be  given  to  the  sentries  and  to 
Doutloff  to  cut  the  body  down  before  they  bestirred  them- 
selves, though  in  the  meanwhile  Efim  was  twisting  Iliitch 
round  as  though  he  were  mere  sheep-flesh. 

At  last  the  cord  was  cut  and  the  body  taken  down.  The 
stanovoi  announced  that  the  surgeon  would  come  in  the 
morning,  and  then  he  allowed  every  one  to  retire. 

Doutloff  went  off  in  the  direction,  of  his  home,  silently 
moving  his  lips  up  and  down.  At  first  he  felt  very  unwell, 
but  as  he  drew  nearer  to  the  village,  liis  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions gradually  passed  away,  and  a feeling  of  deep  joy  per- 
vaded his  heart.  The  shouts  and  songs  of  some  tipsy  men 
sounded  in  the  streets;  but  Houtlofi,  who  never  drank, 
went  straight  home,  according  to  his  usual  custom. 

It  was  late  when  he  reached  the  isba.  His  old  woman 
was  asleep.  His  eldest  son,  too,  was  sleeping  with  his  boy 
on  the  stove,  and  his  second  son  in  the  inner  room. 
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Iliads  wife  was  the  only  person  who  was  still  awake. 
Wearing  a dirty  chemise^  not  the  one  which  she  usually 
wore  on  f4te  days,  and  with  her  hair  unfastened,  she  was 
sitting  sobbing  on  the  bench.  She  did  not  even  rise  to 
open  the  door  for  her  uncle;  but  wept  and  moaned  more 
bitterly  than  ever  when  she*  saw  him  enter  the  isba.  The 
old  woman  declared  that  she  grieved  beautifully,  although 
she  was  so  young,  and  had  had  such  little  practice  in  these 
things. 

The  old  woman  soon  got  up  and  gave  her  husband  his 
supper.  Doutloff  made  Iliads  wife  retire  from  the  table. 

“ There,  there!  We’ve  had  quite  enough  now!”  he  said 
to  her  at  last. 

The  woman  went  1:o  lie  down  on  the  bench,  but  she  still 
continued  weeping  and  moaning.  Doutloff’s  wife  put  the 
things  on  the  table  and  took  them  away  again  in  silence,  and 
the  old  man  himself  refrained  from  speaking  any  further.  As 
soon  as  he  had  said  grace,  he  washed  his  hands,  took  down 
the  stchoti  * from  the  nail  on  which  it  was  hanging,  and 
then  went  into  the  inner  room.  There  he  whispered  a few 
words  into  the  ear  of  the  old  woman.  Then  the  latter  left 
him,  and  Doutloff  began  to  clatter  the  little  balls , of  the 
stchoti.  Presently  the  sound  of  a box  being  locked  was 
heard,  and  Doutloff  then  went  down  into  the  cellar. 

When  he  returned,  it  was  dark  in  the  isba;  the  torch  had 
died  out. 

The  old  woman  had  now  gone  oif  to  bed  in  the  loft,  and, 
although  in  the  day-time  she  never  made  the  least  noise, 
she  at  present  filled  the  whole  isba  with  the  sound  of  her 
snores.  The  weeping  wife  had  ended  by  crying  herself  to 
sleep.  She  was  lying  fully  dressed  on  the  bench,  with 
nothing  but  the  bare  wood  under  her  head,  and  she  could 
not  even  be  heard  breathing. 

Doutloff  said  his  prayers,  glanced  at  Ilia’s  wife,  shook 


* An  apparatus  for  counting  in  common  use  in  Russia. 
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his  head,  and  then  clambered  up  on  to  the  stove  and  lay 
down  by  the  side  of  his  grandson.  He  let  his  boots  drop 
down  in  the  darkness,  and  then  stretched  himself  out  on 
his  back  with  his  eyes  open,  and  listened  to  the  insects 
which  were  buzzing  on  the  wall,  to  the  heavy  breathing 
and  snoring  of  the  sleepers,  and  the  snorting  of  the  animals 
in  the  yard. 

He  lay  awake  for  a long  time,  and  at  last  the  moon  rose 
and  cast  some  little  light  into  the  isba.  Doutloff  could  see 
Aksinia  in  her  corner,  and  something  else  besides,  which  he 
could  not  quite  make  out.  Was  it  his  son^s  caftan,  he 
wondered,  or  a barrel  which  the  women  had  put  there,  or  a 
human  being?  Was  he  himself  really  awake  or  not?  He 
scrutioized  the  object  of  his  suspicions  keenly. 

Ho  doubt,  the  Evil  One,  who  had  driven  Iliitch  to  the 
commission  of  his  sinful  act,  and  whose  baleful  influence 
had  hovered  over  all  dvorovni  during  the  night,  was  stretch- 
ing out  his  spreading  wings  widely  enough  to  overshadow 
even  the  village  of  Doutloff^s  isba,  where  lay  the  money 
which  had  wrought  Polikey^s  woe. 

Doutloff,  at  any  rate,  felt  conscious  of  the  fiend^s  pres- 
ence, and  became  a prey  to  a strange  disquietude,  being 
unable  either  to  sleep  Or  to  get  up.  The  sight  of  that  mys- 
terious object,  the  nature  of  which  he  could  not  determine, 
reminded  bim  at  first  of  Ilia  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  - 
back,  and  th?n  upon  hearing  Aksinia’s  moans  he  seemed  to 
see  Polikey,  with  his  arms  swinging  at  his  side. 

Suddenly  he  fancied  that  something  flitted  past  the  win- 
dow outside. 

What  can  it  be?  Can  it  be  the  staroste?  But  how  has 
he  been  able  to  get  in?^^  the  old  man  asked  himself,  as  he 
heard  some  footsteps  in  the  passage.  “ Perhaps  my  old 
woman  has  forgotten  to  fasten  the  door. 

The  dog  howled  in  the  yard.  Doutloff  heard  the  mys- 
terious visitant  pass  along  the  passage,  and  then,  as  he 
subsequently  related,  grope  about  for  the  door.  At  first  he 
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— the  apparition — passed  by  it,  and  walked  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  passage,  fumbling  and  trying  to  find  it. 
Then  ^eimocked  against  a barrel,  which  gave  out  an  echo- 
ing sound,  and  then  he  again  began  to  fumble  as  if  trying 
to  find  the  latch. 

At  last  he  lighted  upon  it.  The  old  man  felt  a shudder 
pass  through  his  whole  body.  Now  he  seized  the  latch, 
and,  entering  the  room,  displayed  a human  face. 

Doutlofi  already  knew  right  well  that  he  was  the  Evil 
One.  He  tried  to  cross  himself  but  could  not.  Meanwhile 
the  apparition  went  up  to  a table  covered  with  a cloth, 
pulled  the  cloth  off,  threw  it  on  to  the  fioor,  and  then 
sprung  toward  the  stove. 

Then  the  old  man  saw  that  the  fiend  had  taken  the  form 
of  Iliitch.  He  showed  his  teeth,  and  his  arms  were  sway- 
ing about.  Then  "he  clambered  up  on  to  the  stove,  fell 
upon  Doutloff,  and  tried  to  strangle  him. 

‘‘  It  is  my  money  exclaimed  the  ghostly  Iliitch. 

Let  me  go,  and  I wiU  never  do  so  again  This  was 
what  Semen  tried  to  say,  but  he  could  not  do  so. 

The  phantom  Iliitch  pressed  down  upon  his  chest  with 
the  weight  of  a mountain.  Doutloff  knew  very  well  that 
the  offering  up  of  a prayer  would  compel  him  to  let  go  his 
hold,  and  he  also  knew  what  was  the  proper  prayer  to  say, 
but  he  could  not  articulate  the  words  of  it. 

His  little  grandson,  who  was  sleeping  by%is  side,  now 
uttered  a shrill  scream  and  began  to  cry.  Doutloff  was 
squeezing  him  against  the  wall.  The  child’s  cry  loosened 
the  old  man’s  tongue.  Oh,  God,  arise!”  he  ejaculated. 

The  apparition  now  slightly  loosened  his  grip.  Doutloff 
went  on  with  his  prayer,  and  then  the  phantom  got  down 
from  off  the  stove,  and  the  old  man  heard  the  sound  of  his 
feet  striking  against  the  floor.  Doutloff  then  said  all  the 
prayers  he  knew,  one  after  another. 

Iliitch’ s ghost  now  went  toward  the  door,  passed  by  the 
table,  and  banged  the  door  behind  him  with  such  a clatter 
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that  the  whole  isba  was  shaken.  The  occupants,  however, 
all  continued  to  sleep,  that  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  old 
man  and  his  grandson.  Douhtloff  still  continued  to  pray; 
his  whole  body  trembled.  The  child  cried  himself  to  sleep 
again,  pressing  closely  up  to  his  grandfather. 

Once  more  everything  became  quiet,  and  Doutloff  lay 
quite  motionless  on  his  back.  The  cocks  now  began  to 
crow  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  just  below  his  ear.  He 
heard  the  hens  bustling  about,  and  the  young  cocks  trying 
to  imitate  the  old  ones,  but  failing  in  the  attempt. 

Something  then  moved  at  the  old  many’s  ffeet;  it  was  a 
cat.  It  leaped  down  from  the  stove  on-  to  the  ground, 
lighting  upon  its  velvety  feet,  and  then  it  went  off  to  the 
window 'and  began  to  mew.  Doutloff  got  up  and  opened 
the  window.  AU  was  gloomy  and  murky  outside. 

He  went  out,  crossing  himself  as  he  did . so,  and  entered 
the  yard  where  the  horses  were  stalled.  There  were  clear 
signs  that  the  Master'^  had  been  that  way.  The  mare  in 
the  shed  had  entangled  herself  in  her  halter.  She  had 
upset  her  bran,  and  she  stood  with  a leg  lifted  up  in  the 
air  and  her  head  turned  round,  casting  an  imploring  look 
at  her  master.  Her  little  colt  had  also  fallen  down  on  a 
dung-heap.  Doutloff  set  it  on  its  legs  again  and  liberated 
the  mare,  fed  her,  and  then  went  back  into  the  isba. 

The  old  woman  now  got  up  and  lighted  a torch. 

‘‘  Call  the  children.  I am  going  into  the  town,^^  said 
Doutloff. 

Having  placed  a taper  in  front  of  the  eikons,  he  lighted 
it,  and  then  went  down  into  the  cellar.  By  the  time  he 
returned,  lights  were  gleaming  in  all  the  neighboring 
houses.  The  young  people  had  risen,  and  w;ere  preparing 
to  set  out.  The  women  were  flitting  to  and  fro  with  pails 
of  water  and  bowls  of  milk.  Ignat  was  harnessing  a horse 
to  one  of  the  cars,  and  his  younger  brother  was  greasing 


It  is  thus  that  the  moujiks  often  style  the  Fiend. 
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the  other  one.  Iliads  wife  was  no  longer  crying.  When 
she  had  dressed  herself^  and  put  a handkerchief  over  her 
head,  she  sat  down  on  a bench  to  wait  till  it  was  time  for 
her  to  go  to  the  town  to  wish  her  husband  a last  farewell. 

The  old  man  seemed  surlier  than  usual.  Without  ad- 
dressing a word  to  any  one,  he  put  on  his  new  caftan  and 
his  girdle;  and  then,  taking  with  him  the  whole  of  Iliitch^s 
money,  he  went  ofi  to  Egor  Mikhailovitch^s  house. 

‘^Make  haste  there  he  cried  out  to  Ignat,  who  was 
making  the  wheel  spin  round  on  its  raised  and  well-greased, 
axle.  I shall  be  back  in  a moment;  see  that  everything 
is  ready  for  me. 

The  steward  had  just  got  up.  He  was  drinking  some 
tea,  and  was  about  to  set  out  for  the  town,  where  he  had  to 
dehver  the  recruits. 

What  do  you  want?^'’  he  asked  of  Doutlofl. 

“ I want  to  buy  off  my  youngster,  Egor  Mikhailovitch. 
So  pray  do  me  a favor.  You  told  me  the  other  day  of  a 
substitute  you  knew  of  in  the  town.  Tell  me  how  I ought 
to  set  about  the  matter,  for  I am  quite  ignorant  of  these 
affairs. 

‘‘  Ah!  you  have  thought  better  of  it,  then.^^^ 

‘‘  Yes.  I have  been  thinking  it  over,  Egor  Mikhail- 
ovitch. It  would  be  a shame  to  let  him  serve;  he  is  my 
brother's  son.  Whatever  the  lad  may  have  done,  it  would 
all  the  same  be  a shame.  Oh,  the  evils  that  money  en- 
genders! Do  me  the  kindness,  I beg  of  you,  to  instruct 
me  as  to  what  I must  do,^^  concluded  the  old  man,  bowing 
to  the  ground. 

Egor  Mikhailovitch  assumed  an  air  of  deep  meditation, 
as  he  always  did  on  such  occasions,  pressed  his  lips  tightly 
together,  and  then,  without  saying  a word,  began  to  think 
the  matter  over.  Presently  he  wrote  a couple  of  short 
notes,  and  then  explained  to  the  old  man  what  he  would 
have  to  do  when  he  reached  the  town. 

By  the  time  Doutloft*  returned  home,  the  young  woman 
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had  already  driven  off  with  Ignat;  and  a scranny  mare, 
with  a full  stomach,  and  harnessed  to  the  second  vehicle, 
was  standing  in  the  yard.  Doutloff  pulled  a switch  from 
the  hedge,  wrapped  his  caftan  closely  Tound  him,  got  into 
the  car,  and  whipped  the  mare  on. 

He  made  her  go  at  such  a rapid  pace  that  her  stomach 
soon  lessened  in  size;  and  he  kept  his  eyes  averted  from  her 
for  fear  that  he  might  be  prompted  to  take  pity  upon  her. 
He  was  tortured  by  the  fear  of  arriving  too  late,  after  the 
enrollment.  Ilia  would  then  be  irredeemably  a soldier, 
and  the  devil^s  money  would  remain  in  his,  Doutloff^s  pos- 
session. 

I will  not  relate  in  detail  all  that  happened  to  Doutloff. 
I will  merely  say  that  everything  went  wonderfully  well 
with  him.  At  the  house  of  the  agent,  to  whom  he  had 
been  directed  by  Egor  Mikhailovitch,  he  found  a substitute 
ready  at  hand.  This  fellow  had  already  incurred  there  a 
debt  of  twenty-three  roubles,  and  had  been  certified  as  fit 
for  the  service  by  the  Council  of  Revision. 

The  agent  wanted  four  hundred  roubles  for  the  substi- 
tute. There  was  already  another  would-be  purchaser,  a 
townsman  of  small  means,  who  had  been  bargaining  for 
him  during  the  last  three  weeks,  but  who  would  only  give 
three  hundred. 

Doutloff  settled  the  matter  in  a few  words: 

‘‘Will  you  take  five-and-twenty  roubles  more  than  the 
three  hundred  * youWe  had  offered  to  you?^^  he  asked, 
stretching  out  his  hand,  but  manifestly  willing  to  give  still 
more. 

The  agent  drew  back  Ms  hand,  and  persisted  in  his  de- 
mand for  four  hundred  roubles. 

“ What!  you  wonT  make  a bargain,  then,  for  the  extra 
twenty-five?^^  exclaimed  Doutloff,  seizing  the  agent^s  right 
hand  in  own  left  hand,  and  making  a gesture  as  though 
he  wanted  to  clinch  the  bargain  with  his  right.  “You 
wonT,  then;  God  help  you! he  added,  suddenly  striking 
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the  agent’s  hand,  and  whirling  himself  round.  Let  it  be 
so,  then.  I’ll  buy  him  for  three  hundred  and  fifty.  Make 
out  the  receipt,  and  bring  the  young  man  along  with  you. 
I’ll  give  you  an  installment  now.  Are  two  reds^  suffi- 
cient?” So  saying,*  Doutlofi  unfastened  his  belt  and  took 
out  the  money.  Although  the  agent  did  not  withdraw  his 
hand,  he  still  seemed  quite  undecided;  and,  without  taking 
the  proffered  installment,  he  asked  for  a further  sum  for 
the  substitute  to  spend  in  refreshments. 

Be  just  and  fair,”  rejoined  Doutloff,  giving  him  the 
sum  demanded.  “We  have  all  got  to  die  some  day,”  he 
added  in  such  a gentle,  apostolic,  and  yet  decisive  tone, 
that  the  agent  immediately  settled  the  bargain. 

“ Very  well;  it  shall  he  as  you  wish,”  he  said. 

Then  they  came  to  a formal  agreement. 

They  woke  up  the  substitute,  who  had  been  sleeping 
himself  sober  smce  the  previous  evening,  and  they  all  pro- 
ceeded together  to  the  place  of  enrollment.  The  substitute 
was  very  gay  and  lively.  He  asked  for  some  rum,  and 
Doutloff  gave  him  money  to  pay  for  some;  and  it  was  only 
upon  entering  the  lobby  of  th#  Enrollment  Office  that  he 
began  to  show  any  nervousness  or  alarm. 

In  this  office,  the  old  agent,  who  wore  a blue  oaftan,  and 
the  substitute,  who  was  attired  in  a short  touloup,  waited 
for  a long  time.  They  talked  together  in  low  tones;  asked 
for  something  or  some  one,  took  off  their  hats  and  bowed, 
I don’t  know  why,  to  all  the  clerks,  and  then  listened  with 
absorbed  attention  to  a reply  which  was  brought  to  them 
by  a clerk  with  whom  the  agent  was  acquainted. 

They  had  already  lost  all  hope  of  bringing  the  matter  to . 
a conclusion  that  day,  and  the  substitute  had  quite  recovered 
his  gayety  and  assurance,  when  Doutloff  suddenly  perceived 
Egor  Mikhailovitch.  He  immediately  caught  hold  of  him, 
and  besought  him  to  give  him  some  assistance. 
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Egor  Mikhailovitch  did  this  so  effectively  that  at  about 
three  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  the  substitute  was,  to  his 
own  great  dissatisfaction,  taken  into  the  enrolhng-room 
and  submitted  to  examination.  There>  in  the  midst  of  the 
hilarity  which  seemed  to  possess  every  one,  he  was  stripped, 
shaved,  dressed  again,  and  dismissed.  Five  minutes  later, 
Doutloff  counted  out  the  sum  of  money  agreed  upon,  re- 
ceived his  receipt,  and  then,  after  saying  good-bye  to  the 
agent  and  the  substitute,  bent  his  steps  toward  ,the  trades- 
man's house  where  the  recruits  from  Pokrovski  had  put  up. 

Hia  was  sitting  with  his  young  wife  in  a corner  of  the 
kitchen.  When  they  saw  the  old  man  come  in  they  ceased 
talking,  and  gave  him  a look  which  was  at  once  expressive 
both  of  submission  and  hostility.  The  old  man,  according 
to  his  unvarying  habit,  made  an  ejaculatory  prayer,  and 
then  taking  a paper  from  his  breast  he  called  to  Ignat,  his 
son,  as  well  as  to  Iliads  mother,  who  was  in  the  yard. 

Be  a good  lad,  Ilia,^'’  he  said,  going  up  to  his  nephew. 
“ Yesterday  evening  you  cast  a reproach  at  me.  Do  you 
really  think  that  I had  no  pity  for  you?  I have  never  for- 
gotten that  my  brother  intrusted  you  to  me.  You  know 
very  well  that  I would  have  bought  you  off  if  I had  had  the 
money.  God,  however,  has  now  sent  me  some  good  fort- 
une, and  I have  not  hesitated  for  a moment.  Look  at  this 
paper!”  And  a^he  spoke  he  laid  upon  the  table  the  form 
of  discharge,  the  creases  of  which  he  tried  to  smooth  with 
his  stiff  fingers. 

All  the  moujiks  from  Pokrovski,  the  tradesman's  serv- 
ants, and  even  the  strangers  who  were  there,  rushed  from 
the  yard  into  the  kitchen.  They  all  guessed  what  had  hap- 
pened, but  no  one  interrupted  the  old  man  as  he  solemnly 
pronounced  these  words: 

Look  at  this  paper!  I have  paid  four  hundred  roubles 
for  it.  See  that  you  cast  no  more  reproaches  at  your 
uncle. 

Iha  rose  from  his  seat,  but  kept  silent,  not  knowing 
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what  to  say.  His  lips  trembled  with  emotion.  Then  his 
old  mother  went  up  to  Doutloff,  and,  bursting  into  tears, 
was  about  to  throw  herself  on  his  neck;  but  the  old  man 
motioned  her  away,  and  continued  his  address. 

You  cast  a reproach  at  me  yesterday,  Ilia,^^  he  repeat- 
ed; ‘‘  and  you  pierced  my  heart  with  that  reproach  as  with 
a knife.  Your  father  intrusted  you  to  me,  and  I have 
always  looked  upon  you  as  one  of  my  own  sons.  If  I have 
wronged  you  in  any  way,  it  is  only  because  we  are  all  liable 
to  err.  Do  I not  speak  the  truth,  oh,  my  brothers  of  the 
orthodox  faith he  asked,  turned  to  the  moujiks  who 
were  clustering  round.  “ I also  call  your  own  mother,  who 
is  here,  as  a witness,  and  your  young  wife.  Here  is  your 
discharge.  May  God  hold  uS  guiltless  of  this  money!  And 
do  you,  in  Christas  name,  forgive  me!'^ 

Then  drawing  one  of  the  skirts  of  his  caftan  across  his 
breast  the  old  man  let  himself  drop  slowly  on  to  his  knees, 
and  bowed  to  the  ground  before  Ilia  and  his  young  wife. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  young  people  tried  to  prevent  him 
doing  so,  and  it  was  only  after  he  had  touched  the  floor 
with  his  forehead  that  he  rose  up  and  dusted  himself,  and 
then  sat  down  on  the  bench. 

Ilia’s  mother  and  his  young  wife  wept  with  joy.  The 
crowd  expressed  their  approval.  “ This  is  only  as  it  should 
be,”  said  one  moujik.  “ It  is  God’s  doing,  and  it  is  well 
done!”  opined  another.  “After  all,  what  is  money?” 
asked  a third;  “ you  can’t  buy  a man,  a worker!”  “ How 
happy  they  must  be!”  was  remarked  on  all  sides;  and  the 
expression  “ He  is-  a just  man!”  was  upon  everybody’s 
lips.  Only  the  moujiks  who  had  been  taken  as  recruits 
said  nothing,  and  they  silently  went  out  of  the  room. 

Two  hours  later  Doutlofl’s  two  cars  drove  out  of  the 
town. 

In  the  first  one,  which  was  drawn  by  the  scranny,  hollow- 
bellied  mare,  sat  the  old  man  and  Ignat.  Behind  them  a 
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number  of  parcels  were  jolting  about;,  with  a little  sauce- 
pan and  some  loaves  and  cakes. 

In  the  second  car,  which  no  one  was  driving — the  horse 
going  as  he  listed — Iliads  mother  and  wife  were  to  be  seen. 
They  were  brimming  over  with  happiness,  and  carried  their 
heads  buoyantly.  They  wore  handkerchiefs  knotted  over 
their  hair,  and  the  younger  woman  was  hiding  a bottle  of 
vodka  in  her  clothes.  Hia,  with  a red  face,  was  sitting  on 
the  front  of  the  car,  with  his  back  turned  to  the  horse, 
talking  and  eating  cake  at  the  same  time. 

The  sound  of  their  voices,  the  rolling  of  the  cars  over 
the  stones,  and  the  puffing  of  the  horses,  mingled  together 
in  a happy  chorus.  The  animals  lashed  the  air  with  their 
tails,  and,  conscious  that  they  were  homeward  bound,  raced 
along  merrily.  Passing  travelers  on  foot,  on  horseback, 
and  in  vehicles,  involuntarily  turned  round  to  gaze  at  this 
happy  party. 

J ust  as  they  emerged  from  the  town,  the  Doutloff s came 
across  the  recruits,  who  were  standing  in  a circle  in  front 
of  an  inn.  One  of  the  conscripts,  with  his  cap  pushed 
back,  looking  quite  strange  with  his  clean-shaven  face,  was 
gayly  thrumming  a balalaika;  while  another,  without  a 
cap,  was  dancing  in  the  middle  of  the  circle,  holding  a bot- 
tle of  vodka  aloft  in  his  hand. 

Ignat  stopped  his  horse  and  got  down  to  put  the  traces 
right,  and  then  the  whole  party  clapped  their  hands  and 
broke  out  into  expressions  of  pleasure,  as  they  gazed  at  the 
man  who  was  dancing.  The  conscript  looked  as  though  he 
were  unconscious  of  any  one^s  presence,  but  his  nimbleness 
and  ardor  seemed  to  increase  as  spectators  continued  to 
throng  around  him  in  larger  numbers. 

He  danced  wonderfully  well.  His  brows  were  knit;  his 
florid  face  remained  quite  impassive,  and  his  mouth  was 
flxed  in  a smile,  which  for  some  time  past  had  lost  all  ex- 
pression. It  seemed  as  though  his  whole  mind  were  con- 
centrated upon  the  one  purpose  of  moving  his  feet,  one 
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after  the  other,  as  quickly  as  possible,  supporting  himself 
now  on  his  toes,  now  on  his  heels. 

Every  now  and  then  he  suddenly  stopped  and  winked  at 
the  performer  on  the  balalaika,  who,  at  this  signal,  rapidly 
pulled  all  the  strings  at  once,  and  also  struck  the  woodwork 
with  the  hack  of  his  hand.  For  a moment  the  conscript 
remained  perfectly  motionless,  though  still  maintaining  a 
dancfhg  attitude;  then  he  again  began  to  move  slowly, 
swaying  his  shoulders  about;  and  next  he*  suddenly  sprung 
up  from  the  ground,  and  then  descended  again  on  bent 
legs,  in  which  posture  he  continued  to  dance  excitedly.* 

The  children  shouted  with  glee,  the  women  wagged  their 
heads,  and  the  men  smiled  approval.  There  was  an  old 
non-commissioned  officer  standing  by,  who  by  his  expres- 
sion seemed  to  say: 

‘‘Ah!  that  astonishes  you,  does  it?  But  I\e  seen  it  all 
long  ago!^^ 

The  performer  on  the  balalaika  at  last  appeared  tired; 
he  glanced  carelessly  round  him,  played  a false  chord, 
struck  the  wood  of  his  instrument  suddenly  with  the  back 
of  his  hand,  and  then  the  dance  ended. 

“ Look,  Aliokhal^^f  said  the  instrumentalist  to  the 
dancer,  pointing  to  Doutloff,  “ there ^s  your  godfather!'’^ 

“Ah,  yes,  indeed  cried  Ahokha,  who  was  the  substi- 
tute purchased  by  Doutloff. 

Then,  reeling  on  his  weary  feet  and  raising  his  bottle  of 
vodka  over  his  head,  he  made  his  way  toward  Doutloff  ^s  car. 

“ Michka,  bring  a glass  he  cried.  “ Ah,  my  patron, 
my  dear  friend,  what  a pleasure  this  is!^^  he  added,  thrust- 
ing his  tipsy  head  into  the  car. 

He  now  invited  the  moujiks  and  women  to  come  and  ' 
drink  with  him.  The  moujiks  accepted  the  invitation,  but 
the  women  declined  it. 

«• 

* This  is  the  Cossack  dance,  a popular  one  in  Russia, 
f A diminutive  of  Alexei. 
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My  friend  exclaimed  Aliokha,  grasping  the  old  man 
by  the  arm,  “ what  can  I give  you  for  a present 

There  happened  to  be  a female  hawker  with  her  basket 
in  the  crowd,  and  as  soon  as  Aliokha  caught  sight  of  her, 
he  seized  the  whole  of  her  wares  and  threw  them  into  the 
car. 

‘"DonT  be  alarmed!  I will  p-p-pay,^^  he  said,  in  a 
maudlin  voice,  to  the  woman. 

Then  he  took  a paper  filled  with  money  from  his  pocket 
and  threw  it  to  the  instrumentalist.  With  his  elbows  rest- 
ing on  Ignat^s  car,  he  gazed  at  the  Doutlofis  with  moist 
eyes. 

Which  is  the  mother  he  asked  at  last.  “You  are, 
arenT  you?  ITl  give  you  something  tooP'’ 

He  seemed  to  refiect  for  a moment,  and  then  fumbled  in 
his  pockets  and  drew  out  a new  handkerchief,  ^rhich  was 
neatly  folded  up.  Then  he  unfastened  a cloth  which  he 
had  used  as  a girdle,  taking  it  from  beneath  his  cloak,  and 
quickly  snatched  a red  handkerchief  from  his  neck. 
Finally,  making  a bundle  of  them  all,  he  threw  them  on  to 
the  old  woman^s  knees. 

“ There,,  take  that!  I make  you  a present  of  them,^'’  he 
said,  in  a voice  that  was  becoming  more  and  more  indis- 
tinct. 

Well,  I’m  sure  there  was  no  need  of  it,  but  I thank 
you,  my  son,  all  the  same.  What  a simple-hearted  fellow 
he  is!”  exclaimed  the  old  woman  to  Doutlofi,  who  now 
came  up  to  Ignat’s  car. 

Aliokha  had  become  silent;  he  seemed  dazed  and  drowsy, 
and  his  head  drooped  lower  and  lower  over  his  breast. 

“It  is  for  your  sake  that  I am  going  away, ” he  said 
presently;  “it  is  for  your  sake  that  I am  ruining  myself, 
and  that  is  why  I make  you  this  gift.  ” 

“Perhaps  he  has  a mother,  too,”  said  some  one  in  the 
crowd.  “ What  a foolish  fellow  he  is,  more’s  the. pity!” 

Aliokha  raised  his  head. 
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Yes,  I have  a mother/^  he  said,  ‘^and  a father,  too. 
But  they  won^t  have  anything  more  to  do  with  me.  Listen 
to  me,  old  lady!^^  he  continued,  seizing  Iliads  mother  by 
the  hand.  I have  made  you  a present;  hsten  to  me,  I 
beg  of  you  for  Christas  sake!  Go  to  the  village  of  Vodnoie 
and  ask  for  Nikon^s  wife.  It  is  she  who  is  my  mother. 
Are  you  listening?  Say  to  this  old  woman,  to  Nikon^s  old 
wife — she  lives  at  the  third  isba  from  the  corner,  near  the 
new  well — say  to  her  that  Aliokha,  her  son — ^in  consequence 
— in  consequence — Oh!  strike  up  again,  fmusician!^^  he 
suddenly  shouted  out,  breaking  oS  from  what  he  was  say- 
ing. 

Then  he  began  to  dance  again,  murmuring  something  to 
himself,  and  throwing  the  bottle  with  the  remaining  vodka 
on  to  the  ground. 

Ignat  climbed  into  his  car  again,  and  prepared  to  start. 

“ Good-bye,  and  may  God  protect  you!^^  said  the  old 
woman,  wrapping  her  shouba  round  her. 

Aliokha  suddenly  stopped  dancing. 

‘‘Go  to  the  devil,  the  whole  lot  of  you!^^  he  yelled, 
threatening  them  with  his  fist;  “ and  may  your  mothers 
go  with  you!^^ 

“ Oh,  God  protect  us!^^  murmured  Ilia’s  mother,  cross- 
ing herself. 

Ignat  touched  the  mare  with  his  whip,  and  the  cars 
began  to  roll  along  again.  Alexei,  the  conscript,  took  his 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and,  with  clinched  fists 
and  an  expression  of  anger  on  his  countenance,  abused  the 
moujiks  with  all  the  strength  of  his  lungs. 

“ What  are  you  dawdling  here  for?  Be  off  with  you, 
you  cannibals!”  he  cried;  “you  sha’n’t  escape  me.  I 
swear  by  all  the  devils — ” 

However,  his  voice  failed  him,  and  he  suddenly  fell 
headlong  to  the  ground,  just  as  though  he  had  been  cut 
down. 

The  Doutloffs  were  soon  out  in  the  open  country.  They 
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turned  round  and  looked  behind  them;  the  recruits  had 
disappeared.  After  driving  some  five  versts  or  so,  Ignat 
alighted  from  his  father ^s  car,  where  the  old  man  had  just 
dropped  off  to  sleep,  and  walked  along  by  the  side  of  Ilia’s. 
Between  them  they  emptied  a flask  of  vodka,  which  they 
had  bought  in  the  town.  Presently  Ilia  began  to  sing,  and 
the  women  joined  him.  Ignat  hummed  the  tune  of  the 
song. 

A pretty  troika  dashed  rapidly  toward  them  from  the 
opposite  direction.  The  driver,  in  an  off-hand  manner, 
shouted  to  them  to  take  care;  and  the  postilion,  when  he 
got  level  with  the  two  cars  and  their  happy  passengers, 
turned  round,  and  with  a wink  and  a gesture  called  his 
comrade’s  attention  to  the  ruddy  faces  of  the  moujiks  and 
the  women,  who  continued  their  singing  as  they  gayly  jolt- 
ed along. 


THE  END. 
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478  Diavola;  or,  Nobody’s  Daugh- 
ter. Part  1 20 

478  Diavola;  or.  Nobody’s  Daugh- 
ter. Part  II 20 

480  Married  in  Haste.  Edited  by 
Miss  M.  E.  Braddon 20 

487  Put  to  the  Test.  Edited  by  Miss 

M.  E.  Braddon 20 

488  .Joshua  Haggard’s  Daughter.. . . 20 

489  Rupert  Godwin 20 

495  Mount  Royal 20 

496  Only  a Woman,  Edited  by  Miss 

M.  E.  Braddon 20 

497  The  Lady’s  Mile ^ 

498  Only  a Clod ^ 

499  The  Cloven  Foot 20 

511  A Strange  World ^ 

515  Sir  Jasper’s  Tenant ...  20 

524  Strangers  and  Pilgrims ^ 

529  The  Doctor’s  Wife 20 

542  Fenton’s  Quest 20 

.544  Cut  by  the  County;  or,  Grace 


548  The  Fatal  Marriage,  and  The 

Shadow  in  the  Corner 10 

549  Dudley  Carleon ; or,,The  Broth- 

er’s Secret,  and  George  Caul- 
field’s Journey 10 

5.52  Hostages  to  Fortune 20 

553  Birds  of  Prey 20 

554  Charlotte’s  Inheritance,  (Se- 

quel to  “ Birds  of  Prey  ”)....  20 

557  To  the  Bitter  End 20 

559  Taken  at  the  Flood 20 

500  Asphodel 20 

561  Just  as  I am ; or,  A Living  Lie  20 

567  Dead  Men’s  Shoes ^ 

570  John  Marchmont's  Legacy 20 

618  The  Mistletoe  Bough.  Christ- 
mas, 1885.  Edited  by  Miss  M. 

£.  Braddon 20 
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Bliss  M.  E.  Braddon’s  Works 

(continued.) 

840  One  Thing:  Needful;  or,  The 

Penalty  of  Fate 20 

881  Mohawks.  First  half 20 

881  Mohawks.  Second  half 20 

890  The  Mistletoe  Bough.  Christ- 
mas, 1886.  Edited  by  Miss  M. 

E.  Braddon 20 

943  Weavers  and  Weft;  or,  “ Love 

that  Hath  Us  in  His  Net  ” 20 

947  Publicans  and  Sinners;  or, 
Lucius  Da  voren.  First  half.,  20 
947  Publicans  and  Sinnei’s;  or, 
Lucius  Davoren.  Second  half  20 
1036  Like  and  Unlike 20 

Works  by  Cbarlotte  M.  Braeme* 
Author  of  “ JDora  Thorne.” 

19  Her  Mother’s  Sin 10 

51  Dora  Thorne 20 

64  A Broken  Wedding-Ring 20 

68  A Queen  Amongst  Women 10 

69  Madolin’s  Lover 20 

73  Redeemed  by  Love;  or.  Love’s 

Victory 20 

76  Wife  in  Name  Only;  or,  A 

Broken  Heart 20 

79  Wedded  and  Parted 10 

92  Lord  Lynne’s  Choice 10 

148  Thorns  and  Orange-Blossoms..  10 

190  Romance  of  a Black  Veil 10 

220  Which  Loved  Him  Best? 10 

237  Repented  at  Leisure.  (Large 

type  edition) 20 

967  Repented  at  Leisure 10 

249  “ Prince  Charlie’s  Daughter  ” . . 10 

250  Sunshine  and  Roses;  or,  Di- 

ana’s Discipline 10 

254  The  Wife’s  Secret,  and  Fair 

but  False 10 

283  The  Sin  of  a Lifetime;  or,  Viv- 
ien’s Atonement 10 

287  At  War  W’ith  Herself 10 

923  At  War  With  Herself.  (Large 

type  edition) 20 

288  From  Gloom  to  Sunlight;  or. 

From  Out  the  Gloom 10 

955  From  Gloom  r.o  Sunlight;  or. 
From  Out  the  Gloom.  (Large 

type  edition) 20 

291  Love’s  Warfare 10 

^2  A Golden  Heart 10 

^3  The  Shadow  of  a Sin 10 

^8  The  Shadow  of  a Sin.  (Large 

type  edition) .• 20 

294  Hilda;  or,  Tiie  False  Vow 10 

928  Hilda;  or.  The  False  Vow. 

(Large  type  edition) 20 

295  A Woman’s  War 10 

952  A Woman’s  War.  (Large  type 

edition) 20 

296  A Rose  in  Thorns 10 

297  Hilary’s  Folly ; cr.  Her  Marriage 

Vow 10 

958  Hilary’s  Folly;  or.  Her  Mar- 
riage Vow.  (Large  type  edi- 
tion)  20 


299  The  Fatal  Lilies,  and  A Bride 

from  the  Sea 10 

300  A Gilded  Sin,  and  A Bridge  of 

Love 10 

303  Ingledew  House,  and  More  Bit- 

ter than  Death 10 

304  In  Cupid’s  Net 10 

305  A Dead  Heart,  and  Lady  (Gwen- 

doline’s Dream 10 

306  A Golden  Dawn,  and  Love  for 

a Day 10 

307  Two  Kisses,  and  Like  no  Other 

Love 10 

308  Beyond  Pardon 20 

322  A Woman’s  Love-Story 10 

323  A Willful  Maid 20 

411  A Bitter  Atonement ^ 

433  My  Sister  Kate 10 

459  A Woman’s  Temptation.  (Large 

type  edition) 20 

951  A Woman’s  Temptation 10 

460  Under  a Shadow 20 

465  The  Earl’s  Atonement 20 

466  Between  Two  Loves ^ 

467  A Struggle  for  a Ring ^ 

469  Lady  Darner’s  Secret;  or,  A 

Guiding  Star 20 

470  Evelyn’s  Folly ^ 

471  Thrown  on  the  World ^ 

476  Between  Two  Sins;  or.  Married 

in  Haste 10 

516  Put  Asunder;  or.  Lady  Castle- 

maine’s  Divorce 20 

576  Her  Martyrdom . ^ 

626  A Fair  Mystery 20 

741  The  Heiress  of  Hilidrop;  or. 
The  Romance  of  a Young 

Girl 20 

745  For  Another’s  Sin ; or,  A Strug- 
gle for  Love 20 

792  Set  in  Diamonds 20 

821  The  World  Between  Them 20 

853  A True  Matrdalen 20 

854  A Woman’s  Error 20 

922  Marjorie 20 

924  ’Twixt  Smile  and  Tear ^ 

927  Sweet  Cymheline 20 

929  The  Belle  of  Lynn;  or.  The 

Miller’s  Daughter 20 

931  Lady  Diana’s  Pride 20 

949  Claribel’s  Love  Story;  or,Love’s 

Hidden  Depths 20 

958  A Haunted  Life ; or.  Her  Terri- 
ble Sin 20 

969  The  Mystery  of  Colde  Fell;  or. 

Not  Proven 20 

973  The  Squire’s  Darling 20 

975  A Dark  Marriage  Morn 20 

978  Her  Second  Love 20 

982  The  Dfike’s  Secret 20 

985  On  Her  Weddine:  Morn,  and 
The  Mystery  of  the  Holly-Tree  20 
988  The  Shattered  Idol,  and  Letty 

Leigh 20 

990  The  Earl’s  Error,  and  Arnold’s 

Promise 20 

995  An  Unnatural  Bondage,  and 

That  Beautiful  I.ady 20 

1006  His  Wife’s  Judgment 20 
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Charlotte  M.  Braeme’s  Works 

(continued.) 


1008  A Thorn  in  Her  Heart 20 

1010  Golden  Gates 20 

1012  A Nameless  Sin 20 

1014  A Mad  Love 20 

1031  Irene’s  Vow 20 

1052  Signa’s  Sweetheart 20 

Charlotte  Bronte’s  Works* 

15  Jane  Eyre 20 

57  Shirley ..20 

944  The  Professor 20 

Rhoda  Broughton’s  Works. 

86  Belinda 20 

101  Second  Thoughts 20 

227  Nancy 20 

645  Mrs.  Smith  of  Longnmins 10 

758  “ Good-bye,  Sweetheart  1” 20 

765  Not  Wisely,  But  Too  Well 20 

767  Joan 20 

768  Red  as  a Rose  is  She 20 

769  Cometh  Up  as  a Flower 20 

862  Betty’s  Visions 10 

894  Doctor  Cupid 20 

Mary  E.  Bryan’s  Works. 

731  The  Bayou  Bride 20 

857  Kildee;  or,  The  Sphinx  of  the 

Red  House.  1st  half 20 

857  Kildee;  or.  The  Sphinx  of  the 
Red  House.  2d  half 20 

Robert  Buchanan’s  Works. 

145  “ Storm-Beaten God  and  The 

Man 20 

154  Annan  Water 20 

181  The  New  Abelard 10 

398  Matt:  A Tale  of  a Caravan 10 

W6  The  Master  of  the  Mine 20 

892  That  Winter  Night;  or,  Love’s 
Victory 10 

Captain  Fred  Burnaby’s  Works. 

375  A Ride  to  Khiva 20 

384  On  Horseback  Through  Asia 

Minor 20 

E.  Fairfax  Byrrne’s  Works. 

621  Entangled 20 

638  A Fair  Country  Maid 20 

Hall  Caine’s  Works. 

445  The  Shadow  of  a Crime 20 

620  She’s  All  the  World  to  Me 10 

Ml’S.  H.  liovett  Cameron’s  Works, 

695  A North  Oountiy  Maid 20 

796  In  a Grass  Country 20 

891  Vera  Nevill;  or.  Poor  Wisdom’s 

Chance 20 

912  Pure  Gold.  1st  half 20 

912  Pure  Gold.  2d  half 20 

963  Worth  Winning 20 

1025  Daisy’s  Dilemma 20 


Rosa  Nouchette  Carey’s  Works. 


215  Not  Like  Other  Girls 20 

396  Robert  Ord’s  Atonement 20 

551  Barbara  Heathcote’s  Trial.  1st 

half 20 

551  Barbara  Heathcote’s  Trial.  2d 

half 20 

608  For  Lilias.  1st  half 20 

608  For  Lilias.  2d  half 20 

930  Uncle  Max.  Jst  half, 20 

930  Uncle  Max.  2d  half 20 

932  Queenie’s  Whim.  1st  half 20 

932  Queenie’s  Whim.  2d  half 20 

934  Wooed  and  Married.  1st  half.  20 
934  Wooed  and  Married.  2d  half.  20 
936  Nellie’s  Memories.  1st  half. . . 20 
936  Nellie’s  Memories.  2d  half...  20 

961  Wee  Wide 20 

1033  Esther:  A Story  for  Girls 20 

Eewis  Carroll’s  Works. 

462  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land. Illustrated  by  John 

Tenniel 20 

789  Through  the  Looking-Glass, 
and  What  Alice  Found  There. 


Illustrated  by  John  Tenniel. . 20 


Wilkie  Collins’s  Works. 

62  The  New  Magdalen 10 

102  The  Moonstone...,  20 

167  Heart  and  Science 20 

168  No  Thoroughfare.  By  Dickens 

and  Collins 10 

175  Love’s  Random  Shot,  and 

Other  Stories 10 

233  “ I Say  No ;”  or.  The  Love-Let- 
ter Answered 20 

508  The  Girl  at  the  Gate 10 

591  The  Queen  of  Hearts 20 

613  The  Ghost’s  Touch,  and  Percy 

and  the  Prophet 10 

623  My  Lady’s  Money 10 

701  The  Woman  in  White.  1st  half  20 

701  The  Woman  in  White.  2d  half  20 

702  Man  and  W'^ife.  1st  half.  20 

702  Man  and  Wife.  2d  half 20 

764  The  Evil  Genius. 20 

896  The  Guilty  River 20 

946  The  Dead  Secret.. 20 

977  The  Haunted  Hotel 20 

1029  Armadale.  1st  half 20 

1029  Armadale.  2d  half 20 


Mabel  Collins’s  Works. 

749  Lord  Vanecourt’s  Daughter 20 

828  The  Prettiest  Woman  in  Warsaw  20 


Hugh  Conway’s  Works. 


240  Called  Back 10 

251  The  Daughter  of  the  Stars,  and 

Other  Tales 10 

301  Dark  Days 10 

302  The  Blatchford  Bequest 10 

502  Carriston’s  Gift 10 

525  Paul  Vargas,  and  Other  Stories  10 
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Hugh  Conway’s  Works 

(continued.) 


543  A Family  Affair 20 

601  Slings  and  Arrows,  and  Other 

Stories 10 

711  A Cardinal  Sin 20 

804  Living  or  Dead 20 

830  Bound  by  a Spell 20 


J.  Fenimore  Cooper’s  Works* 

60  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 20 

63  The  Spy 20 

309  The  Pathfinder 20 

310  The  Prairie 20 

318  The  Pioneers ; or,  The  Sources 

of  the  Susquehanna 20 

349  The  Two  Admirals ^ 

359  The  Water-Witch 20 

361  The  Red  Rover ^ 

373  Wing  and  Wing 20 

378  Homeward  ■ Bound;  or,  The 

Chase 20 

379  Home  as  Found,  (Sequel  to 

“ Homeward  Bound”) 20 

380  Wyandotte;  or,  The  Hutted 

Knoll 20 

385  The  Headsman;  or,  The  Ab- 

baye  des  Vignerons 20 

394  The  Bravo 20 

397  Lionel  Lincoln;  or,  The  Leag- 
uer of  Boston 20 

400  The  Wept  of  Wish-Ton-Wish. . . 20 

413  Afloat  and  Ashore 20 

414  Miles  Wallingford.  (Sequel  to 

“Afloat  and  Ashore”) 20 

415  The  Ways  of  the  Hour 20 

416  Jack*'rier ; or,  The  Florida  Reef  20 

419  TheChainbearer;  or,The  Little- 

pae:e  Manuscripts 20 

420  Satanstoe;  or.  The  Littlepage 

Manuscripts 20 

421  The  Redskins;  or,  Indian  and 

Injin.  Being  the  conclusion 
of  the  Littlepage  Manuscripts  20 

422  Precaution 20 

423  The  Sea  Lions;  or.  The  Lost 

Sealers 20 

424  Mercedes  of  Castile;  or.  The 

Voyafje  to  Cathay 20 

425  The  Oak-Openings;  or.  The  Bee- 

Hunter 20 

431  The  Monikins 20 

Georgiana  M.  Craik’s  Works. 

450  Godfrey  Helstone 20 

606  Mrs.  Hollyer 20 

B.  M.  Ci’oker’s  Works* 

207  Pretty  Miss  Neville 20 

260  Proper  Pride 10 

412  Some  One  Else 20 

May  Crrfhiraelin’s  Works. 

452  In  the  West  Countrie 20 

619  Joy;  or,  The  Light*  of  Cold- 

Home  Ford 20 

647  Goblin  Gold ...  10 


Alphonse  Daudet’s  Works. 

534  Jack 20 

574  The  Nabob;  A Story  of  Parisian 
Life  and  Manners 20 

Charles  Dickens’s  Works. 

10  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop 20 

22  David  Copperfleld.  Vol.  1 20 

22  David  Copperfleld.  Vol.  II....  20 

24  Pickwick  Papers.  Vol.  1 20 

24  Pickwick  Papers.  Vol.  II 20 

37  Nicholas  Nickleby.  First  half.  20 
37  Nicholas  Nickleby.  Second  half  20 

41  Oliver  Twist 20 

77  A Tale  of  Two  Cities.. 20 

84  Hard  Times 10 

91  Barnaby  Rudge.  1st  half 20 

91  Barnaby  Rudge.  2d  half 20 

94  Little  Dorrit.  First  half 20 

94  Little  Dorrit.  Second  half 20 

106  Bleak  House,  First  half ^ 

106  Bleak  House.  Second  half....  20 

107  Dombey  and  Son.  1st  half 20 

107  Dombey  and  Son.  2d  half 20 

108  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  and 

Doctor  Marigold 10 

131  Our  Mutual  Friend.  (Isthalf).  20 

131  Our  Mutual  Friend,  (2d  half)..  20 

132  Master  Humphrey’s  Clock 10 

152  The  Uncommercial  Traveler. ..  20 

168  No  Thoroughfare.  By  Dickens 

and  Collins 10 

169  The  Haunted  Man 10 

437  Life  and  Adventures  of  Martin 

Chuzzlewit.  First  half 20 

437  Life  and  Adventures  of  Martin 
Chuzzlewit.  Second  half 20 

439  Great  Expectations 20 

440  Mrs.  Lirriper’s  Lodgings 10 

447  American  Notes 20 

448  Pictures  From  Italy,  and  The 

Mudfog  Papers,  &c 20 

454  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood..  20 
456  Sketches  by  Boz.  Illustrative 
of  Every-day  Life  and  Every- 
day People 20 

676  A Child’s  History  of  England. . 20 

Sarah  Doudney’s  Works. 

338  The  Family  Difficulty 10 

679  Where  Two  Ways  Meet 10 

F.  Du  Boisgohey’s  Works* 

82  Sealed  Lips 20 

104  The  Coral  Pin.  1st  half 20 

104  The  Coral  Pin.  2d  half 20 

264  Pi6douche,  a French  Detective,  10 
328  Babiole,  the  Pretty  Milliner. 

First  half 20 

328  Babiole,  the  Pretty  Milliner. 

Second  half 20 

<153  The  Lottery  Ticket 20 

475  The  Prima  Donna’s  Husband. . 20 

522  Zig-Zag,  the  Clown;  or,  The 

Steel  Gauntlets 20 

523  The  Consequences  of  a Duel.  A 

Parisian  Romance 20 

648  The  Angel  of  the  Bells 20 
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F.  Du  Boisgobey’s  Works 

(continued.) 

697  The  Pretty  Jailer.  1st  half — 

697  The  Pretty  Jailer.  2d  half 

699  The  Sculptor’s  Daughter.  1st 

half  

699  The  Sculptor’s  Daughter.  2d 

half... 

782  The  Closed  Door.  1st  half 

782  The  Closed  Door.  2d  half 

851  The  Cry  of  Blood.  1st  half 

851  The  Cry  of  Blood.  2d  half 

918  The  Red  Band.  1st  half 

918  The  Red  Band.  2d  half 

942  Cash  on  Delivery 

“The  Duchciss’s”  Works. 

2 Molly  Bawn 

6 Portia 

14  Airy  Fairy  Lilian 

16  Phyllis 

25  Mrs.  Geoffrey.  (Large  type 

edition) 

950  Ml’S.  Geoffrey 

29  Beauty’s  Daughters 

30  Faith  and  Unfaith 

118  Loys,  Lord  Berresford,  and 

Eric  Dering 

119  Monica,  and  A Rose  Distill’d. . . 

123  Sweet  is  True  Love 

129  Rossmoyne 

134  The  Witching  Hour,  and  Other 

Stories 

136  “That  Last  Rehearsal,”  and 

Other  Stories 

166  Moonshine  and  Marguerites.... 
171  Fortune’s  Wheel,  and  Other 

Stories 

284  Doris 

812  A Week’s  Amusement;  or,  A 

Week  in  Killarney 

842  The  Baby,  and  One  New  Year’s 

Eve 

390  Mildred  Trevanion 

404  In  Durance  Vile,  and  Other 

Stories 

486  Dick’s  Sweetheart 

494  A Maiden  All  Forlorn,  and  Bar- 
bara  

517  A Passive  Crime,  and  Other 

Stories  

541  “As  It  Fell  Upon  a Day.”.... 

733  Lady  Branksmere 

771  A Mental  Struggle A 

785  The  Haunted  Chamber 

862  Ugly  Barrington 

875  Lady  Valworth’s  Diamonds. . . 
1009  In  an  Evil  Hour,  and  Other 

Stories 

1016  A Modern  Circe 

1035  The  Duchess 

Alexander  Dumas’s  Woi’ks* 

65  Th«  Three  Ghiardsmen 

75  Twenty  Years  After 

869  The  Bride  of  Monte-Cristo.  A 
Sequel  to  “ The  Count  of 
Monte-Cristo  ”... 


262  The  Count  of  Monte-Cristo. 

Part  1 30 

262  The  Count  of  Monte-Cristo. 

Part  II 3« 

717  Beau  Tancrede;  or,  The  Mar- 
riage Verdict 20 

George  Ebers’s  Works. 

474  Serapis.  An  Historical  Novel  20 

983  Uarda 20 

1056  The  Bride  of  the  Nile.  1st  half  20 
1056  The  Bride  of  the  Nile.  2d  half  20 

Maria  Edgeworth’s  Works. 

708  Ormond 20 

788  The  Absentee.  An  Irish  Story.  20 

Mrs.  Annie  Edwards’s  Works. 

644  A Girton  Girl 20 

834  A Ballroom  Repentance. . . ^ . . . 20 

835  Vivian  the  Beauty 20 

836  A Point  of  Honor 20 

837  A Vagabond  Heroine 10 

838  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her? 20 

839  Leah:  A Woman  of  Fashion...  20 

841  Jet:  Her  Face  or  Her  Fortune?  10 

842  A Blue-Stocking 10 

843  Archie  Lovell 20 

844  Susan  Fielding 20 

845  Philip  Earnscliffe;  or.  The  Mor- 

als of  May  Fair 20 

846  Steven  Lawrence.  First  half.  20 

846  Steven  Lawrence.  Second  half  20 
850  A Playwright’s  Daughter 10 

George  Eliot’s  Works. 

3 The  Mill  on  the  Floss 20 

31  Middlemarch.  1st  half ^ 

31  Middlemarch.  2d  half 20 

34  Daniel  Deronda.  1st  half ^ 

34  Daniel  Deronda.  2d  half ^ 

36  Adam  Bede.  1st  half ^ 

36  Adam  Bede.  2d  half ^ 

42  Romola 20 

693  Felix  Holt,  the  Radical ^ 

707  Silas  Marner:  The  Weaver  of 

Ravel  oe 10 

728  Janet’s  Repentance 10 

762  Impressions  of  Theophrastus 
Such 10 

B.  Ij.  Farjeon’s  Works. 

179  Little  Make-Believe 10 

573  Love’s  Harvest 20 

607  Self-Doomed 10 

616  The  Sacred  Nugget 20 

657  Christmas  Angel 10 

907  The  Bright  Star  of  Life....  ...  20 
909  The  Nine  of  Hearts ^ 

G.  Manville  Fenn’s  Works*, 

193  The  Rosery  Folk 10 

558  Poverty  Corner 20 

587  The  Parson  o’  Dumford 20 

609  The  Dark  House 10 
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Octave  Feiiillet’s  Works* 


66  The  Romance  of  a Poor  Young 

Man 10 

886  Led  Astray:  or,  “La  Petite 
Comtesse’’ 10 

-Iflrs*  Forrester’s  Works* 

80  June 20 

280  Omnia  Vanitas.  A Tale  of  So- 
ciety  10 

484  Although  He  Was  a Lord,  and 

Other  Tales 10 

715  I Have  Lived  and  Loved 20 

721  Dolores ^ 

724  My  Lord  and  My  Lady ^ 

726  My  Hero ^ 

727  Fair  Women 20 

729  Mignon ^ 

732  From  Olympus  to  Hades 20 

734  Viva ^ 

736  Roy  and  Viola 20 

740  Rhona 20 

744  Diana  Carew ; or,  For  a Wom- 
an’s Sake 20 

883  Once  Again * 20 

Jessie  Fothergill’s  Works. 

814  Peril 20 

672  Healey 20 

935  Borderland 20 


Miss  Grant’s  Works. 

222  The  Sun-Maid 26 

555  Cara  Roma 20 

Arthur  Griffiths’s  Works. 

614  No.  99 10 

680  Fast  and  Loose 20 

H.  Rider  Haggard’s  Works. 
432  The  Witch’s  Head  * 20 

753  King  Solomon’s  Mines 20 

910  She:  A History  of  Adventure.  20 

941  Jess 20 

959  Dawn 20 

989  Allan  Quatermain 20 

1049  A Tale  of  Three  Lions,  and  On 
Going  Back 20 

Thomas  Hardy’s  Works. 

139  The  Romantic  Adventures  of 

a Milkmaid 10 

530  A Pair  of  Blue  Eyes 20 

690  Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd.  20 
791  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge. ...  20 

945  The  Trumpet-Major 20 

957  The  Woodlanders 20 

John  B.  Harwood’s  Works. 

143  One  False,  Both  Fair 20 

358  Within  the  Clasp 20 


R«  E.  Francillon’s  Works. 

135  A Great  Heiress : A Fortune 


in  Seven  Checks 10 

319  Face  to  Face : A Fact  in  Seven 

Fables 10 

360  Ropes  of  Sand 20 

656  The  Golden  Flood.  By  R.  E. 

Francillon  and  Wm.  Senior..  10 
911  Golden  Bells 20 


Emile  Gahoriau’s  Works. 

7 FUe  No.  113 20 

12  Other  People’s  Money.... 20 

20  Within  an  Inch  of  His  Life...  20 
26  Monsieur  Lecoq.  Voll.......  20 

26  Monsieur  Lecoq.  Vol.  H 20 

33  The  Clique  of  Gold 20 

38  The  Widow  Lerouge 20 

43  The  Mystery  of  Orcival 20 

144  Promises  of  Marriage 10 

979  The  Count’s  Secret.  Parti...  20 
979  The  Count’s  Secret.  Part  II..  20 

1002  Marriage  at  a Venture 20 

1015  A Thousand  Francs  Reward..  20 


Charles  Gibbon’s  Works. 

64  A Maiden  Fair 10 

317  By  Mead  and  Stream 20 


James  Grant’s  Works. 
666  The  Royal  Highlanders  ; or, 
The  Black  Watch  in  Egypt.. . 
781  The  Secret  Dispatch 


20 

10 


Mai’y  Cecil  Hay’s  Works. 


65  Back  to  the  Old  Home 10 

72  Old  Myddelton’s  Money 20 

196  Hidden  Perils 20 

197  For  Her  Dear  Sake 20 

224  The  Arundel  Motto 20 

^1  The  Squire’s  Legacy 20 

290  Nora’s  Love  Test 20 

408  Lester’s  Secret 20 

678  Dorothy’s  Venture 20 

716  Victor  and  Vanquished 20 

849  A Wicked  Girl 20 

987  Brenda  Yorke 20 

1026  A Dark  Inheritance 20 


Mrs.  Cashel-Hoey’s  Works. 

313  The  Lover’s  Creed 20 

802  A Stern  Chase 20 

Tighe  Hopkins’s  Works. 

509  Nell  Haffenden 20 

714  ’Twixt  Love  and  Duty 20 

Works  by  the" Author  of  **  Judith 
Wynne.” 

332  Judith  Wynne 20 

506  Lady  Lovelace 20 

William  H.  G.  Kingston’s  Works. 

117  A Tale  of  the  Shore  and  Ocean.  20 

133  Peter  the  Whaler 10 

761  Will  Weatherhelm 20 

763  The  Midshipman,  Marmaduke 
Merry SO 
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Vernon  Lee’s  Works. 

399  Miss  Brown 20 

859  Ottilie:  An  Eighteenth  Century 
Idyl.  By  Vernon  Lee.  The 
Prince  of  the  100  Soups.  Edit- 
ed by  Vernon  Lee 20 

Charles  Lever’s  Works. 

191  Harry  Lorrequer 20 

212  Charles  O’Malley,  the  Irish  Dra- 
goon. First  half 20 

212  Charles  O’Malley,  the  Irish  Dra- 
goon. Second  half 20 

243  Tom  Burke  of  “ Oui's,”  First 

half 20 

243  Tom  Burke  of  “ Ours.”  Sec- 
ond half 20 


Mary  Linskill’s  Works. 

473  A Lost  Son 20 

620  Between  the  Heather  and  the 
Northern  Sea 20 


Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton’s  Works. 

122  lone  Stewart 20 

817  Stabbed  in  the  Dark 10 

886  Paston  Carew,  Millionaire  and 
Miser 20 

Samuel  Lover’s  Works. 

663  Handy  Andy 20 

664  Rory  O’More 20 

Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton’s  Works. 

40  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii 20 

83  A Strange  Story 20 

90  Ernest  Maltravers ^ 

130  The  Last  of  the  Barons.  First 

half 20 

130  The  Last  of  the  Barons.  Sec- 
ond half 20 

162  Eugene  Aram 20 

164  Leila;  or,  The  Siege  of  Grenada  10 
650  Alice ; or,  The  Mysteries.  (A  Se- 
quel to  “ Ernest  Maltravers  ”)  20 
720  Paul  Clifford 20 


George  Macdonald’s  Works. 


282  Donal  Grant 20 

325  The  Portent 10 

326  Phantasies.  A Faerie  Romance 

for  Men  and  Women 10 

722  What’s  Mine’s  Mine 20 

1041  Home  Again 20 

Katharine  S.  Macquoid’s  Works. 

479  Louisa 20 

914  Jean  Wentworth 20 


E.  Marlitt’s  Works. 


652  The  Lady  with  the  Rubies 20 

858  Old  Ma’m’selle’s  Secret 20 

972  Gold  Elsie 20 

999  The  Second  Wife 20 


Florence  Marry at’s  Works. 
159  Captain  Norton’s  Diary,  and 


A Moment  of  Madness 10 

183  Old  Contrairy,  and  Other 

Stories 10 

208  The  Ghost  of  Charlotte  Cray, 
and  Other  Stories 10 


276  Under  the  Lilies  and  Roses...  10 
444  The  Heart  of  Jane  Warner. . . . 

449  Peeress  and  Player 

689  The  Heir  Presumptive 

825  The  Master  Passion 

860  Her  Lord  and  Master 

861  My  Sister  the  Actress 

863  ” My  Own  Child.” 

864  “ No  Intentions.” 

865  Written  in  Fire 

866  Miss  Harrington’s  Husband; 

or.  Spiders  of  Society 

867  The  Girls  of  Feversham 

868  Petronel 

869  The  Poison  of  Asps 

870  Out  of  His  Reckoning 

872  With  Cupid’s  Eyes. ...  

873  A Harvest  of  Wild  Oats 

877  Facing  the  Footlights 

893  Love’s  Conflict.  1st  half 

893  Love’s  Conflict.  2d  half 

895  A Star  and  a Heart 

897  Ange 

899  A Little  Stepson 

901  A Lucky  Disappointment 

903  Phyllida 

905  The  Fair-Haired  Alda 

939  Why  Not? 

993  Fighting  the  Air 

998  Open  Sesame 

1004  Mad  Dumaresq 

1013  The  Confessions  of  Gerald  Est- 

court 

1022  Driven  to  Bay 


Captain  Marryat’s  Works. 

88  The  Privateersman 

272  The  Little  Savage 

991  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy 


Helen  B.  Mathers’s  Works. 

13  Eyre’s  Acquittal . . 

221  Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye 

438  Found  Out 

535  Murder  or  Manslaughter? 

673  Story  of  a Sin 

713  “ Cherry  Ripe  ” 

795  Sam’s  Sweetheart 

798  The  Fashion  of  this  World 

799  My  Lady  Green  Sleeves 

Justin  McCarthy’s  Works. 


121  Maid  of  Athens 20 

602  Camiola 20 

685  England  Under  Gladstone. 
1880—1885. 20 


747  Our  Sensation  Novel.  Edited 
„„„  _by  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M.P..  10 
<79  Doom!  An  Atlantic  Episode. ..  10 
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Mrs,  Alex.  McVeigh  Miller’s 
, Works. 

2b7  Laurel  Vane;  or.  The  Girls’ 

Conspiracy 20 

268  Lady  Gay’s  Pride;  or,  The 

Miser’s  Treasure 20 

269  Lancaster’s  Choice 20 

316  Sworn  to  Silence;  or.  Aline 

Rodney’s  Secret 20 

Jeau  Middlemas’s  Works. 

155  Lady  Muriel’s  Secret 20 

639  Silvermead 20 

Alan  Muir’s  Works. 

172  “Golden  Girls” 20 

846  Tumbledown  Farm 10 

Miss  Mnlock’s  Works. 

11  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.  1st 

half 20 

11  John  Halifax,  Gentleumn.  2d 

half 20 

245  Miss  Tommy,  and  In  a House- 

Boat 10 

808  King  Arthur.  Not  a Love  Story  20 

1018  Two  Marriages 20 

1038  Mistress  and  Maid 20 

1053  Young  Mrs.  Jardine 20 

David  Christie  Murray’s  Works. 

58  By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea 10 

195  “ The  Way  of  the  World  ” 20 

320  A Bit  of  Human  Nature 10 

661  Rainbow  Gold 20 

674  First  Person  Singular ^ 

691  Valentine  Strange 20 

695  Hearts:  Queen,  Knave,  and 

D©uc0  •••  •••  ••••••••  ••  • 20 

698  A Life’s  Atonement 20 

737  Aunt  Rachel 10 

826  Cynic  Fortune 20 

898  Bulldog  and  Butterfly,  and  Julia 
and  Her  Romeo 20 

Works  by  the  author  of  ‘‘My 
Ducats  and  My  Daughter.” 

376  The  Crime  of  Christmas  Day.  10 

696  My  Ducats  and  My  Daughter. ..  20 

W.  E.  Norris’s  Works. 

184' Thirlby  Hall 20 

277  A Man  of  His  Word 10 

355  That  Terrible  Man 10 

509  Adrian  Vidal 20 

834  Her  Own  Doing 10 

848  My  Friend  Jim 20 

871  A Bachelor’s  Blunder 20 

1019  Major  and  Minor.  1st  half 20 

1019  Major  and  Minor.  2d  half 20 

liaurence  Oliphant’s  Works. 

47  Altiora  Peto 20 

637  Piccadilly 10 

Mrs.  Oliphant’s  Works. 

45  A Little  Pilgrim 10 

177  Salem  Chapel 20 

205  The  Minister’s  Wife 30 


321  The  Prodigals,  and  Their  In- 

heritance 10 

337  Memoirs  and  Resolutions  of 
Adam  Graeme  of  Mossgray, 
including  some  Chronicles  of 

the  Borough  of  Fendie 20 

345  Madam 20 

351  The  House  on  the  Moor 20 

357  John 20 

370  Lucy  Crofton 10 

371  Margaret  Maitland 20 

377  Magdalen  Hepburn : A Story  of 

the  Scottish  Reformation 20 

402  Lilliesleaf ; or,  Passages  in  the 
Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Mait- 
land of  Sunnyside 20 

410  Old  Lady  Mary '. . . . . 10 

527  The  Da.vs  of  My  Life 20 

528  At  His  Gates 20 

568  The  Perpetual  Curate 20 

569  Harry  Muir 20 

603  Agnes.  1st  half 20 

603  Agnes.  2d  half  20 

604  Innocent.  1st  half ^ 

604  Innocent.  2d  half ^ 

605  Ombra 20 

645  Oliver’s  Bride  10 

655  The  Open  Door, and  The  Portrait  10 

687  A Country  Gentleman 20 

703  A House  Divided  Against  Itself  20 
710  The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England  20 

827  Effie  Ogilvie — ^ 

880  The  Son  of  His  Fathe^  20 

902  A Poor  Gentleman 20 


“ Onida’s  ” Works. 

4 Under  Two  Flags 20 

9 Wanda,  Countess  von  Szalras.  ^ 

116  Moths 20 

128  Afternoon,  and  Other  Sketches  10 

226  Friendship 20 

228  Princess  Napraxine... 20 

238  Pascarel ^ 

239  Signa 20 

433  A Rainy  June 10 

639  Othmar.  1st  half 20 

639  Othmar.  2d  half ^ 

671  Don  Gesualdo 10 

672  In  Maremma.  First  half 20 

672  In  Maremma.  Second  half...  20 

874  A House  Party 10 

974  Strathmore;  or,  Wrought  by 

His  Own  Hand.  First  half..  20 
974  Strathmore;  or.  Wrought  by 
His  Own  Hand.  Second  half  20 
981  Granviilede  Vigne:  or.  Held  in 

Bondage.  First  half 20 

981  Granville  de  Vigne ; or.  Held  in 

Bondage.  Second  half 20 

996  Idalia.  First  half 20 

996  Idalia.  Second  half ^ 

1000  Puck.  First  half 20 

1000  Puck.  Second  half 20 

1003  Chandos.  First  half 20 

1003  Chandos.  Second  half 20 

1017  Tricotrin.  1st  half 20 

1017  Tricotrin.  2d  half ^ 
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James  Payn’s  Works. 

48  Thicker  Than  Water 20 

186  The  Canon’s  Ward 20 

343  The  Talk  of  the  Town 20 

577  In  Peril  and  Privatiop 10 

589  The  Luck  of  the  Darrells 20 

8^  The  Heir  of  the  Ages 20 

Miss  Jane  Porter’s  Works. 

660  The  Scottish  Chiefs.  1st  half..  20 
660  The  Scottish  Chiefs.  2d  half..  20 
696  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw 20 


Cecil  Power’s  Works. 

•86  Philistia 20 

611  Babylon 20 


Mrs.  Campbell  Praed’s  Works. 

428  Zero;  A Story  of  Monte-Carlo.  10 

477  Afidnities 10 

811  The  Head  Station 20 


Eleanor  C.  Price’s  Works. 

173  The  Foreigners 20 

331  Gerald 20 


Charles  Reade’s  Works. 

46  Very  Hard  Cash 20 

98  A Woman-Hater 20 

206  The  Picture,  and  Jack  of  All 

Trades 10 

210  Readiana;  Comments  on  Cur- 
rent Events 10 

213  A Terrible  Temptation 20 

214  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place 20 

216  Foul  Play . 20 

231  Griffith  Gaunt;  or,  Jealousy...  20 

232  Love  and  Money ; or,  A Perilous 

Secret 10 

235  “It  is  Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend.  ’ ’ A Matter-of-Fact  Ro- 
mance  20 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell’s  Works. 

71  A Struggle  for  Fame 20 

593  Bema  Boyle 20 

1007  Miss  Gascoigne 20 


“Rita’s”  Works. 

•52  A Sinless  Secret 10 

446  Dame  Durden 20 

698  “Corinna.”  A Study 10 

617  Like  Dian’s  Kiss 20 

F.  W.  Robinson’s  Works. 

157  Milly’sHero 20 

217  The  Man  She  Cared  For 20 

261  A Fair  Maid • 20 

456  Lazarus  in  London 20 

590  The  Courting  of  Mary  Smith. . ^ 
1005  99  Dark  Street 20 


W.  Clark  Russell’s  Works. 

85  A Sea  Queen 

109  Little  Loo 

180  Round  the  Galley  Fire 

209  John  Holdsworth,  Chief  Mate. 

223  A Sailor’s  Sweetheart 

592  A Strange  Voj^age 

682  In  the  Middle  Watch.  Sea 

Stories 

743  Jack’s  Courtship.  1st  half. . . 
743  Jack’s  Courtship.  2d  half.... 

884  A Voyage  to  the  Cape 

916  The  Golden  Hope 

1044  The  Frozen  Pirate 

Adeline  Sergeant’s  Works. 

257  Beyond  Recall 

812  No  Saint 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Works. 

28  Ivanhoe  

201  The  Monastery 

202  The  Abbot.  (Sequel  to  “The 

Monastery  ’’) 

353  The  Black  Dwarf,  and  A Le- 
gend of  Montrose 

362  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor.... 

363  The  Surgeon’s  Daughter 

364  Castle  Dangerous 

391  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian 

392  Peveril  of  the  Peak 

393  The  Pirate 

401  Waverley 

417  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth or,  St. 

Valentine’s  Day. 

418  St.  Ronan’s  Well 

463  Redgauntlet.  A Tale  of  the 

Eighteenth  Century 

507  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate, 
and  Other  Stories 

William  Sime’s  Works. 

429  Boulderstone ; or,  New  Men  and 

Old  Populations 

580  The  Red  Route 

597  Haco  the  Dreamer 

649  Cradle  and  Spade 


Hawley  Smart’s  Works. 

348  From  Post  to  Finish.  A Racing 

Romance 20 

367  Tie  and  Trick 20 

550  Struck  Down 10 

847  Bad  to  Beat 10 

925  The  Outsider 20 

Frank  E.  Smedley’s  Works. 

333  Frank  Fairlegh;  or,  Scenes 
from  the  Life  of  a Private 

Pupil 20 

562  Lewis  Arundel;  or,  The  Rail- 
road of  Life 20 

T.  W.  Speight’s  Works. 

150  For  Himself  Alone 10 

653  A Barren  Title ^0 
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Robert  liouis  Stevenson’s  Works. 


686  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and 

Mr.  Hyde 10 

704  Prince  Otto 10 

832  Kidnapped 20 

855  The  Dynamiter 20 

856  New  Arabian  Nights 20 

888  Treasure  Island 10 

889  An  Inland  Voyage 10 

940  The  Merry  Men,  and.  Other 

Tales  and  Fables 20 

1051  The  Misadventures  of  John 
Nicholson 10 

Julian  Sturgis’s  Works. 

405  My  Friends  and  1.  Edited  by 

Julian  Sturgis 10 

694  John  Maidment 20 


Eugene  Sue’s  Works. 

270  The  Wandering  Jew.  Parti...  30 

270  The  Wandering  Jew.  Part  11. . 30 

271  The  Mysteries  of  Paris.  Part  I.  30 
271  The  Mysteries  of  Paris.  Part  II.  30 

George  Temple’s  Works. 

699  Lancelot  Ward,  M.P 10 

642  Britta 10 

William  M.  Thackeray’s  Works. 

27  Vanity  Fair.  First  half 20 

27  Vanity  Fair.  Second  half 20 

165  The  History  of  Henry  Esmond.  20 

464  The  Newcomes.  Parti 20 

4^  The  Newcomes.  Part  II 20 

670  The  Rose  and  the  Ring.  Illus- 
trated  10 

Works  by  the  Author  of  “The 
Two  Miss  Flemings.” 

637  What’s  His  Offence? 20 

780  Rare  Pale  Margaret 20 

784  The  Two  Miss  Flemings. .......  20 

^1  Pomegranate  Seed 20 

Annie  Thomas’s  Works. 

141  She  Loved  Him  1 10 

142  Jenifer 20 

565  No  Medium 10 

Bertha  Thomas’s  Works. 

889  Ichabod.  A Portrait 10  ■ 

960  Elizabeth’s  Fortune 20 

Anthony  Trollope’s  Works. 

32  The  Land  Leaguers 20 

93  Anthony  Trollope’s  Autobiog- 
raphy   20 

147  Rachel  Ray 20 

200  An  Old  Man’s  Love 10 

531  The  Prime  Minister.  1st  half. . 20 
531  The  Prime  Minister.  2d  half...  20 

621  The  Warden 10 

622  Harry  Heathcote  of  Gangoil. . . 10 
667  The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere..  20 

700  Ralph  the  Heir.  1st  half 20 

700  Ralph  the  Heir.  2d  half 20 

776  The  Three  Clerks 20 


Margaret  Veley’s  Works. 

298  Mitchelhurst  Place 10 

586  “ For  Percival  ” 20 

Jules  Veriie’s  Works. 

87  Dick  Sand;  or,  A Captain  at 

Fifteen 20 

100  20,000  Leagues  Under  the  Seas  20 
368  The  Southern  Star ; or,the  Dia- 
mond Land . 20 

395  The  Archipelago  on  Fire 10 

578  Mathias  Sandorf.  Illustrated. 

Part  1 10 

578  Mathias  Sandoi’f.  Illustrated. 

Part  II 10 

578  Mathias  Sandorf.  Illustrated. 

Part  III 10 

659  The  Waif  of  the  “ Cynthia”..  20 
751  Great  V oyages  and  Great  N avi- 

gators.  First  half 20 

751  Great  V oyages  and  Great  Navi- 
gators. Second  half 20 

833  Ticket  No.  “ 9672.”  First  half.  10 
833  Ticket  No.  “9672.”  Second  half  10 
976  Robur  the  Conqueror;  or,  A 
Trip  Round  the  World  in  a 

Flying  Machine 20 

1011  Texar’s  Vengeance ; or.  North 

Versus  South.  Part  1 20 

1011  Texar’s  Vengeance;  oi\  North 

Versus  South.  Part  II 20 

1020  Michael  Strogoff ; or.  The 

Courier  of  the  Czar 20 

1050  The  Tour  of  the  World  in  80 
Days 20 

V 

li.  B.  Walford’s  Works. 

241  The  Baby’s  Grandmother 10 

256  Mr.  Smith : A Part  of  His  Life.  20 

258  Cousins 20 

658  The  History  of  a Week 10 

F.  Warden’s  Works. 

192  At  the  World’s  Mercy 10 

248  The  House  on  the  Marsh 10 

286  Deldee ; or,  The  Iron  Hand, . . 20 

482  A Vagrant  Wife 20 

556  A Prince  of  Darkness 20 

820  Doris’s  Fortune 20 

1037  Scheherazade : A London 
Night’s  Entertainment 20 


William  Ware’s  Works. 

709  Zenobia;  or.  The  Fall  of  Pal- 
myra. 1st  half 20 

709  Zenobia;  or.  The  Fall  of  Pal- 
myra. 2d  half 20 

760  Aurelian;  or,  Rome  in  the  Third 
Century 20 

Woi'ks  by  iihe  Author  of  “ Wedded 
Hands.” 

628  Wedded  Hands 20 

968  Blossom  and  Fruit;  or.  Mad- 
ame’sWard 20 
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E.  Werner’s  Works. 

387  Raymond’s  Atonement 20 

540  At  a High  Price 20 

fr.'So  Why te-JHel vine’s  Works. 

409  Roy’s  Wife 20 

451  Market  Harborough,  and  Inside 

the  Bar 20 

John  Strange  Winter’s  Works. 

492  Booties’  Baby ; or,  Mignon.  Il- 
lustrated   10 

600  Houp-La.  Illustrated 10 

^8  In  Quarters  with  the  25th  (The 

Black  Horse)  Dragoons 10 

688  A Man  of  Honor.  Illustrated.  10 
746  Cavalry  Life;  or,  Sketches  and 
Stories  in  Barracks  and  Out.  20 
813  Army  Society.  Life  in  a Gar- 


rison Town 10 

818  Pluck 10 

876  Mignon’s  Secret 10 

966  A Siege  Baby  and  Childhood’s 

Memories 20 

971  Garrison  Gossip:  Gathered  in 

Blankhampton 20 

1032  Mignon’s  Husband 20 

1039  Driver  Dallas 10 

Mrs.  Henry  Wood’s  Works. 

8 East  Lynne.  First  half 20 

8 East  Lynne.  Second  half 20 

255  The  Mystery 20 

277  The  Surgeon’s  Daughters 10 

508  The  Unholy  Wish 10 

513  Helen  Whitnej’^’s  Wedding,  and 

Other  Tales 10 

514  The  Mystery  of  Jessy  Page, 

and  Other  Tales 10 

610  The  Story  of  Dorothy  Grape, 

and  Other  Tales 10 

1001  Lady  Adelaide’s  Oath;  or.  The 

Castle's  Heir 20 

1021  The  Heir  to  Ashley,  and  The 

Red-Court  Farm 20 

1027  A Life’s  Secret ^ 

1042  Lady  Grace 20 

Charlotte  M.  Yonge’s  Works. 

247  The  Armourer's  Prentices 10 

275  The  Three  Brides 10 

535  Henrietta’s  jWish ; or,  Domi- 
neering  10 

563  The  Two  Sides  of  the  Shield...  20 
640  Nuttie’s  Father 20 

665  The  Dove  in  the  Eagle’s  Nest.  20 

666  My  Young  Alcides:  A Faded 

Photograph 20 

739  The  Caged  Lion 20 

742  Love  and  Life 20 

783  Chantry  House 20 

790  The  Chaplet  of  Pearls ; or,  The 
White  and  Black  Ribaumont. 

First  half 20 

790  The  Chaplet  of  Pearls  ;[or.  The 
White  and  Black  Ribaumont. 
Second  half 20 


800  Hopes  and  Fears ; or,  ^enes 


from  the  Life  of  a Spinster. 

First  half 20 

800  Hopes  and  Fears;  or.  Scenes 
from  the  Life  of  a Spinster. 

Second  half 20 

887  A Modern  Telemachus. 20 

1024  Under  the  Storm;  or,  Stead- 
fast’s Charge 20 

Miscellaneous. 

53  The  Story  of  Ida.  Francesca. . 10 
61  Charlotte  Temple.  Mrs.  Row- 

son 10 

99  Barbara’s  History.  Amelia  B. 

Edwards 20 

103  Rose  Fleming.  Dora  Russell..  10 

105  A Noble  Wife.  John  Saunders  20 

111  The  Little  School-master  Mark. 

J.  H.  Shorthouse 10 

112  The  Waters  of  Marah.  John 

Hill 20 

113  Mrs.  Carr’s  Companion.  M.  G. 

Wightwick 10 

114  Some  of  Our  Girls.  Mrs.  C.  J. 

Eiloart 20 

115  Diamond  Cut  Diamond.  T. 

Adolphus  Trollope 10 

120  Tom  Brown’s  School  Days  at 
Rugby.  Thomas  Hughes....  20 

127  Adrian  Bright.  Mrs.  Caddy 20 

149  The  Captain’s  Daughter.  From 

the  Russian  of  Pushkin 10 

151  The  Ducie  Diamonds.  C.  Blath- 

erwick 10 

156  “For  a Dream’s  Sake.”  Mrs. 

Herbert  Martin 20 

158  The  Starling.  Norman  Mac- 
^ leod,  D.D , 10 

160  Her  Gentle  Dee^s.  Sarah  Tytler  10 

161  The  Lady  of  Lyons.  Founded 

on  the  Play  of  that  title  by 

Lord  Ly tton 10 

163  Winifred  Power.  Joyce  Dar- 
rell   20 

170  Great  Treason,  A.  By  Mary 

Hoppus.  First  half 20 

170  Great  Treason,  A.  By  Mary 

Hoppus.  Second  half 20 

174  Under  a Ban.  Mrs.  Lodge 20 

176  An  April  Day.  Philippa  Prit- 

tie  Jephson 10 

178  More  Leaves  from  the  Journal 
of  a Life  in  the  Highlands. 

Queen  Victoria 10 

182  The  Millionaire. . 20 

185  Dita.  Lady  Margaret  Majendie  10 
187  The  Midnight  Sub.  Fredrika 

Bremer 10 

198  A Husband’s  Story 10 

203  John  Bull  and  His  Island.  Max 

O’Rell 10 


218  Agnes  Sorel.  G.  P.  R.  James..  20 

219  Lady  Clare ; or.  The  Master  of 

the  Forges.  Georges  Ohnet  10 
242  The  Two  Orphans.  D’Ennery.  10 
253  The  Amazon.  Carl  Vosmaer..  10 
266  The  Water-Babies.  Rev.  Chas. 
Kingsley 10 
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Miscellaneous — Continued* 

274  Alice,  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse, 
Princess  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Biographical  Sketch 

and  Letters 10 

279  Little  Goldie : A Story  of  Wom- 
an’s Love.  Mrs.  Sumner  Hay- 
den  20 

285  The  Gambler’s  Wife 20 

289  John  Bull’s  Neighbor  in  Her 
True  Light.  A “ Brutal  Sax- 
on ” 10 

Sll  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  R. 

H.  Dana,  Jr 20 

329  The  Polish  Jew.  (Translated 

from  the  French  by  Caroline 
A.  Merighi.)  Erckmann-Chat- 
rian 10 

330  May  Blossom ; or,  Between  Two 

Loves.  Margaret  Lee 20 

334  A Marriage  of  Convenience. 

Harriett  Jay 10 

335  The  White  Witch 20 

340  Under  Which  King?  Compton 

Reade 20 

341  Madolin  Rivers;  or.  The  Little 

Beauty  of  Red  Oak  Seminary. 

Laura  Jean  Libbey 20 

347  As  Avon  Flows.  Henry  Scott 

Vince 20 

350  Diana  of  the  Crossways.  George 

Meredith 10 

352  At  Any  Cost,  Edward  Garrett.  10 

354  The  Lottery  of  Life.  A Story 

of  New  York  Twenty  Years 
Ago.  John  Brougham 20 

355  Tne  Princess  Dagomar  of  Po- 

land. Heinrich  Felbermann.  10 

356  A Good  Hater.  Frederick  Boyle  20 
865  George  Christy ; or,  The  Fort- 
unes of  a Minstrel.  Tony 


Pastor 20 

366  The  Mysterious  Hunter;  or. 
The  Man  of  Death.  Capt.  L. 

C.  Carleton 20 

369  Miss  Bretherton.  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward. 10 

374  The  Dead  Man’s  Secret.  Dr. 

Jupiter  Paeon 20 

381  The  Red  Cardinal.  Frances 

Elliot 10 

382  Three  Sisters.  Elsa  D’Esterre- 

Keeling 10 

383  Introduced  to  Society.  Hamil- 

ton Aid  6 10 

387  The  Secret  of  the  Cliffs.  Char- 

• lotte  French 20 

403  An  English  Squire.  C.  R.  Cole- 
ridge   20 

406  The  Merchant’s  Clerk.  Samuel 

Warren 10 

407  Tylney  Hall.  Thomas  Hood. ..  20 
4^  Venus’s  Doves.  Ida  Ashworth 

Taylor 20 

430  A Bitter  Reckoning.  Author 

of  “By  Crooked  Paths ’’ 10 

435  Klytia : A Story  of  Heidelberg 

Castle.  George  Taylor 20 

486  Stella.  Fanny  Lewald 20 


441  A Sea  Change.  Flora  L.  Shaw.  20 

442  Ranthorpe.  George  Henry 


Lewes 20 

443  The  Bachelor  of  the  AlbTany. ..  10 

457  The  Russians  at  the  Gates  of 

Herat.  Charles  Marvin 10 

458  A Week  of  Passion ; or.  The 

Dilemma  of  Mr.  George  Bar- 
ton the  Younger.  Edward 

Jenkins 20 

468  The  Fortunes,  Good  and  Bad, 
of  a Sewing-Girl.  Charlotte 

M.  Stanley 10 

483  Betwixt  My  Love  and  Me.  By 
author  of  “ A Golden  Bar  ”...  10 
485  Tinted  Vapours.  J.  Maclaren 

Cobban 10 

491  Society  in  London.  A Foreign 

Resident 10 

493  Colonel  Enderby’s  Wife.  Lucas 

Malet 20 

501  Mr.  Butler’s  Ward.  F.  Mabel 
Robinson 20 

504  Curly : An  Actor’s  Story.  John 

Coleman 10 

505  The  Society  of  London.  Count 

Paul  Vasili 10 

510  A Mad  Love.  Author  of  “ Lover 

and  Lord” 10 

512  The  Waters  of  Hercules 20 

518  The  Hidden  Sin 20 

519  James  Gordon’s  Wife 20 

526  Madame  De  Presnel.  E.  Fran- 
ces Poynter 20 

532  Arden  Court.  Barbara  (jraham  20 

583  Hazel  Kirke.  Marie  Walsh 20 

536  Dissolving  Views.  Mrs.  Andrew 

Lang 10 


545  Vida’s  Story.  By  the  author  of 

“ Guilty  Without  Crime  ”. . . 10 

546  Mrs.  Keith’s  Crime.  A Novel..  10 
571  Paul  Crew’s  Story.  Alice  Co- 


mynsCarr 10 

575  The  Finger  of  Fate.  Captain 
Mayne  Reid 20 

581  The  Betrothed.  (I  Promessi 

Sposi.)  Allessandro  Manzoni  20 

582  Lucia,  Hugh  and  Another.  Mrs. 

J.  H.  Needed 20 

583  Victory  Deane.  Cecil  Griffith..  20 

584  Mixed  Motives 10 

599  Lancelot  Ward,  M.P.  George 

Temple  10 

612  My  Wife’s  Niece.  By  the  author 
of  “ Dr.  Edith  Romney  ” 20 

624  Primus  in  Indis.  M.  J.  Colqu- 

houn 10 

634  The  Unforeseen.  Alice  O’Han- 
lon  20 

641  The  Rabbi’s  Spell.  Stuart  C. 

Cumberland 10 

643  The  Sketch-Book  of  Geoffrey 
Crayon,  Gent.  Washington 

Irving 26 

654  “Us.”  An  Old-fashioned  Story. 

Mrs.  Molesworth 10 

662  The  Mystery  of  Allan  Grale. 
Liabeila  Fyvie  Mayo 20 
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668  Half-Way.  An  Anglo-French 

Romance 20 

669  The  Philosophy  of  Whist. 

William  Pole 20 

675  Mrs.  Dymond.  Miss  Thackeray  20 
681  A Singer’s  Story.  May  Laffan.  10 

683  The  Bachelor  Vicar  of  Nevv- 

forth.  Mrs.  J.  Harcourt-Roe.  20 

684  Last  Days  at  Apswich 10 

692  The  Mikado,  and  Other  Comic 

Operas.  Written  by  W.  S. 
Gilbert.  Composed  by  Arthur 
Sullivan  20 

705  The  Woman  I Loved,  and  the 

Woman  Who  Loved  Me.  Isa 
Blagden 10 

706  A Crimson  Stain.  Annie  Brad- 

shaw  10 

712  For  Maimie’s  Sake.  Grant 
Allen 20 

718  Unfairly  Won.  Mrs.  Power 

O’Donoghue 20 

719  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage. 

Lord  Byron 10 

723  Mauleverer’s  Millions.  T.  We- 

myss  Reid 20 

725  My  Ten  Years’  Imprisonment. 

Silvio  Pellico 10 

730  The  Autobiography  of  Benja- 
min Franklin 10 

735  Until  the  Day  Breaks.  Emijy 

Spender 20 

738  In  the  Golden  Days.  Edna 

Lyall 20 

748  Hurrish:  A Study.  By  the 

Hon.  Emily  La\yless 20 

750  An  Old  Story  of  My  Farming 
Days.  Fritz  Reuter.  1st  half  20 
750  An  Old  Story  of  My  Farming 
Days.  Fritz  Reuter.  2d  half  20 
752  Jackanapes,  and  Other  Stories. 
Juliana  Horatia  Ewing 10 

754  How  to  be  Hajmy  Though  Mar- 

ried. By  a Graduate  in  the 
University  of  Matrimony 20 

755  Margery  Daw 20 

756  The  Strange  Adventures/)f  Cap- 

tain Dangerous.  A Narrative 
in  Plain  English.  Attempted 
by  George  Augustus  Sala 20 

757  Love’s  Martyr.  Laurence  Alma 

Tadema 10 

759  IP  Shallow  Waters.  Annie  Ar- 

mitt 20 

766  No.  XIII;  or.  The  Story  of  the 

Lost  Vestal.  Emma  Marshall  10 
770  The  Castle  of  Otranto.  Hor- 
ace Walpole 10 

773  The  Mark  of  Cain.  Andrew 

Lang 10 

774  The  Life  and  Travels  of  Mungo 

Park 10 

776  Pdre  Goriot.  Honor6  De  Balzac  20 

777  The  Voyages  and  Travels  of 

of  Sir  John  Maundeville,  Kt..  10 

778  Society’s  Verdict.  By  the  au- 

thor of  “My  Marriage” 20 

ir86  Ethel  Mildmay’s  Follies.  By  au- 
thor of  “ Petite’s  Romance  20 


793  Vivian  Grey.  By  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of 

Beaconsfield.  First  half.' 20 

r93  Vivian  Grey.  By  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield.  Second  half. . . 20 
801  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  and 
The  Good-Natured  Man.  Oli- 
ver Goldsmith 10 

803  Major  Frank.  A.  L.  G.  Bos- 

boom-Tonssaint 20 

807  If  Love  Be  Love.  D.  Cecil  Gibbs  ^ 


809  Witne.ss  My  Hand.  By.  author 

of  “ Lady  Gwendolen’s  Tryst  ” 10 

810  The  Secret  of  Her  Life.  Ed- 

wai’d  Jenkins 20 

816  Rogues  and  Vagabonds.  By 
George  R.  Sims,  author  of 

“’Ostler  Joe” 20 

822  A Passion  Flower.  A Novel 20 

852  Under  Five  Lakes.  M.  Quad..  20 
879  The  Touchstone  of  Peril.  A 
Novel  of  Anglo-Indian  Life, 
With  Scenes  During  the  Mu- 
tiny. R.  E.  Forrest 20 

885  Les  Mis6rables.  Victor  Hugo. 

Part  1 20 

885  Les  Mis6rables.  Victor  Hugo. 
Part  II 20 

885  Les  MisSrables.  Victor  Hugo. 

Part  III 20 

908  A Willful  Young  Woman 20 

913  The  Silent  Shore.  John 

Bloundelle-Burton 20 

915  That  Other  Person.  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Hunt.  First  half. . . ; 20 

915  That  Other  Person.  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Hunt.  Second  half. ! 20 

917  The  Case  of  Reuben  Malachi. 

H.  Sutherland  Edwards 10 

919  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  Af- 

ter, etc.  By  Alfred,  Lord  Ten- 
nyson, P.L.,  D.C  L 10 

920  A Child  of  the  Revolution.  By 

the  author  of  “Mademoiselle 
Mori  ” 20 

921  The  Late  Miss  Hollingford. 

Rosa  Mulholland 10 

933  A Hidden  Terror.  Mary  Albert  20 

937  Cashel  Byron’s  Profession.  By 
George  Bernard  Shaw. . ...  20 

938  Cranford.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell ...  20 
954  A Girl’s  Heart.  By  the  author 

of  “ Nobody’s  Darling  ” 20 

956  Her  Johnnie.  By  Violet  Whyte  20 

964  A Struggle  for  the  Right;  or. 

Tracking  the  Truth 20 

965  Periwinkle.  By  Arnold  Gray.  20 

966  He,  by  the  author  of  King 
Solomon’s  Wives”;  and  A 
Siege  Baby  and  Childhood’s 
Memories,  by  J.  S.  Winter. . . 20 

970  King  Solomon’s  Wives;  or.  The 
Phantom  Mines.  By  Hyder 

Ragged.  (Illustrated) 20 

984  Her  Own  Sister.  By  E.  S.  Will- 
iamson  20 

886  The  Great  Hesper.  By  Frank 

Barrett 20 
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993  Marrying  and  Giving  in  Mar- 

riage. By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  20 

994  A Penniless  Orphan.  By  W. 

Heimburg 20 

1028  A Wasted  Love.  A Novel 20 


1030  The  Mistress  of  Ibichstein.  By 

Fr.  Henkel 

1034  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland. 

By  Maxwell  Gray 

1043  Faust.  By  Goethe. 


20 

20 

20 


Persons  who  wish  to  purchase  the  foregoing  works  in  a complete 
and  unabridged  form  are  cautioned  to  order  and  see  that  they  get 
The  Seaside  Library,  Pocket  Edition,  as  works  published  in 
other  libraries  are  frequently  abridged  and  incomplete.  Every 
number  of  The  Seaside  Library  is 

ALWAYS  UNCHANGED  AND  UNABRIDGED. 

Newsdealers  wishing  catalogues  of  The  Seaside  Library,  Pocket  Edition, 
bearing  their  imprint,  will  be  supplied  on  sending  their  names,  addresses, 
and  number  required. 

The  works  in  The  Seaside  Library,  Pocket  Edition,  are  printed  from 
larger  type  and  on  better  paper  than  any  other  series  published. 

The  foregoing  works  are  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to 
any  address,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  publisher.  Address 

GEORGE  MUNRO,  Monro’s  Publishing  House, 

P.  O.  Box  3751.  17  to  27  Vande water  Street,  N.  Y. 

[When  ordering  hy  mail  please  order  hy  numbers.'] 
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A NEW  PEOPLE’S  EDITION  OF  THAT  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  OF 
CHILDREN’S  STORIES, 

^lice’s  jlDVEpBES  l\  WONDERLAUD, 

By  LEWIS  CARROLL, 

Author  of  “ Through  the  Looking-Glass.” 

With  Forty-two  Beautiful  Illustrations  by  John  Tenniel. 

The  most  delicious  and  taking  nonsense  for  children  ever  written.  A 
book  to  be  read  by  all  mothers  to  their  little  ones.  It  makes  them 
dance  with  delight.  Everybody  enjoys  the  fun  of  this  charming  writer 
for  the  nursery. 


THIS  NEW  PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH,  PRICE  50  CENTS, 
IS  PRINTED  IN  LARGE,  HANDSOME,  READABLE  TYPE,  WITH 
ALL  THE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  EX- 
PENSIVE ENGLISH  EDITION. 

Sent  by  Mail  on  Receipt  oP50  Cents. 


Address  GEORGE  MUNRO,  Munro’s  Publishing  House, 

(P.  O.  Box  3761.)  17  to  37  Vandewater  Street,  New  York. 
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LATEST  ISSUES: 


NO.  PUICIC 

669  Pole  on  Whis?t 20 

432  THE  WITCH’S  HEAD.  By 

II.  Rider  Haprsrard 20 

1020  Michael  Stroffoff;  or,  The  Cou- 

rier of  tlie  Czar.  Jules  Verne  20 

1021  The  Heir  to  Ashley,  and  The 

Red -Court  Farm.  By  Mrs. 


Henry  Wood 20 

1022  Driven  to  Bay.  By  Florence 

Marryat 20 

1023  Next  of  Kin— 'Wanted.  By  M. 

Betham-Ed wards 20 

1024  Under  the  Storm ; or,  Stead- 

fasCs  Charge.  By  Charlotte 
M.  Yonge 20 

1025  Daisy’s  Dilemma.  By  Mrs.  H. 

Lovett  Cameron 20 

1026  A Dark  Inheritance.  By  Mary 

Cecil  Hay 20 

1027  A Life’s  Secret.  By  Mrs.  Henry 

"Wood 20 

1028  A "Wasted  Love.  A Novel 20 

1029  Armadale.  By  AVilkie  Collins. 

1st  half 20 

1029  Armadale.  By  AATlkie  Collins. 

2d  half 20 

1030  The  Idistress  of  Ibichstein.  By 

Fr.  Heidjel 20 

1031  Irene's  Vow.  By  Charlotte  M. 

Braeme,  author  of  “Dora 

Thorne  ” 20 

10.32  Mignon’s  Husband.  By  John 
Strange  Winter 20 

1033  Esther:  A Stoiy  for  Girls.  By 

Rosa  Nonchette  Carey 20 

1034  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland. 

B3'  IMaxwell  Graj’ 20 

1035  The  Duchess.  By  “The Duch- 

ess ’’ 20 

1036  Like  and  Unlike.  By  Miss  M. 

E.  Brad  don 20 

1037  Scheherazade:  A London 

Night's  Entertainment.  By 
Florence  Warden 20 

1038  Mistress  and  Maid.  By  Miss 

Mulock  20 

1039  Driver  Dallas.  Bj'  John  Strange 

Winter 10 

1040  Clai  issa’s  Ordeal.  By  the  au- 

thor of  “A  Great  Mistake.” 
Firsr,  half ...  20 

1040  Clarissa’.s  Ordeal.  By  the  au- 

thor of  “ A Great  Mistake.” 
Second  half 20 

1041  Home  Again.  By  George  Mac- 

donald  20 

1042  Lady  Grace.  Mrs.  Henry  AVood  20 

1043  Faust.  By  Goethe 20 


NO.  PRICB, 

1044  The  Frozen  Pirate.  By  W. 

Clark  Russell 20 

1045  The  13th  Hussars.  By  Emile 

Gaboriau 20 

1046  Jessie.  By  the  author  of  “ Ad- 

die’s  Husband  ” 20 

1047  Marvel.  By  “ The  Duchess  ”. . ^ 

1048  The  AAYeck  of  the  “Grosvenor.” 

By  AV.  Clark  Russell 20 

1049  A Tale  of  Three  Lions,  and  On 
Going  Back.  H.  Rider  Haggard  20 

1050  The  Tour  of  the  AVorld  in  80 

Days.  By  Jules  Verne 20 

1051  The  Misadventures  of  John 

Nicholson.  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson 10 

1052  Signa’s  Sweetheart.  By  Char- 

lotte M.  Braeme,  author  of 
“Dora  Thorne” 20 

1053  Young  Mrs.  Jardine.  By  Miss 

Mulock .' 20 

1054  Mona’s  Choice.  By  Mrs.  Alex- 

ander  20 

1055  Katharine  Regina.  By  AValter 

1056  The  Bride  ' of’  ’ the  ’Nile.’  ’ ’ By 

George  Ebers.  1st  half 20 

1056  The  Bride  of  the  Nile.  By 

George  Ebers.  2d  half 20 

1057  A Life  Interest.  By  Airs.  Alex- 

ander  20 

1058  Masaniello;  or.  The  Fisherman 

of  Naples.  Alexander  Dumas  20 

1059  Confessions  of  an  English  Opi- 

um-Eater, and  The  English 
Mail-Coach.  By  Thomas  De 


tjuincej' 20 

1061  A Queer  Race : The  Story  of  a 

Strange  People.  B^^  William 
AA^estall 20 

1062  The  Deerslayer;  or,  The  First 

AVar-Path.  By  J.  Fenimore 
Cooper.  First  half 20 

1062  The  Deerslayer;  or.  The  First 

AA’^ar-Path.  By  J.  Fenimore 
Cooper.  Second  half 20 

1063  Kenilworth.  By  Sir  Walter 

Scott,  Bart.  First  half 20 

1063  Kenilworth.  By  Sir  Walter 

Scott,  Bart.  Second  half 20 

1064  Only  the  Governess.  By  Rosa 

Nouchette  Carey 20 

1065  Herr  Paulus:  His  Rise,  His 

Greatness,  and  His  Fall.  By 
Walter  Besant 20 

1066  Aly  Husband  and  I.  By  Count 

Lyof  Tolstoi 10 

1069  Polikouchka.  By  Count  Lyof 
Tolstoi 10 


The  foregoijig  woriis.  contained  in  Thk  Skasidic  Library,  Pocket  Edition, 
are  for  sale  by  ail  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postage  free,  on 
receipt  of  price.  Parties  ordering  by  mail  loill  please  order  by  numbers.  Ad- 
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Kachfolgende  Werke  sind  in  der 

1 Der  Kaiser  von  Prof.  G.  Ebers  20 

2 Die  Somosierra  von  R.  Wald- 

miiller 10 

8  Dag  Geheimniss  der  alten  Mam- 
sell.  Roman  von  E.  Marlitt.  10 
4 Quisisana  von  Fr.  Spielhagen  10 
6 Gartenlauben  - Bliithen  von  E. 

Werner 20 

6 Die  Hand  der  Nemesis  von  E. 

A.  Kdnig 20 

T Amtmann’s  Magd  v.  E.  Marlitt  20 

8 Vineta  von  E.  Werner 20 

9 Auf  der  Riimmingsburg  von  M. 

Widdem 10 

10  Das  Haus  Hillel  von  Max  Ring  20 

11  Gltickauf  1 von  E.  Werner 10 

12  Goldelse  von  E.  Marlitt 20 

13  Vater  und  Sohn  von  F.  Lewald  10 

14  Die  Wttrger  von  Paris  von  C. 

Vacano 20 

15  Der  Diamantschleifer  von  Ro- 

senthal-Bonin 10 

16  Ingo  und  Ingraban  von  Gustav 

Freytag 20 

17  Eine  Frage  von  Georg  Ebers..  10 

18  Im  Paradiese  von  Paul  Heyse  20 

19  In  beiden  HemisphHren  von 

Sutro 10 

20  Gelebt  undgelittenvon  H.  Wa- 

chenhusen 20 

21  Die  Eichhofs  von  M.  von  Rei- 

chenbach 10 

22  Kinder  der  Welt  von  P.  Heyse. 

Erste  Halfte 20 

22  Kinder  der  Welt  von  P.  Heyse. 

Zvveite  Halfte ....  20 

23  Barfiissele  von  Berthold  Auer- 

bach  10 

24  Das  Nest  der  ZaunkSnige  von 

G.  Freytag 20 

25  Friihlingsboten  von  E.  Warner  10 

26  Zelle  No.  7 von  Pierre  Zapone  20 
87  Die  junge  Frau  v.  H.  Wachen- 

husen ■ 20 

28  Buchenheim  von  Th.  v.  Varn- 

biiler 10 

29  Auf  der  Bahn  des  Verbrechens 

V.  Ewald  A.  Konig 20 

30  Brigitta  von  Berth.  Auerbach . . 10 

31  Im  Schillingshof  v.  E.  Marlitt  20 

^ Gesprengte  Fesseln  v.  E.  Wer- 
ner  10 

83  Der  Heiduck  von  Hans  Wa- 

chenhusen 20 

84  Die  Sturmhexe  von  Grafln  M. 

Keyserling 10 

35  Das  kind  Bajazzo’s  von  E.  A. 

K6nig 20 

86  Die  Brtider  vom  deutschen 

Hause  von  Gustav  Freytag..  20 
Der  Wilddieb  v.  F.  GerstScker  10 
DieVerlobte  von  Rob.  Wald-  . 




„Deutschen  Library'*  erscbienens 


89  Der  DoppelgSnger  von  L. 
Schtickiug 16 

40  Die  weisse  Frau  von  Greifen- 

stein  von  B.  Fels 20 

41  Hans  und  Grete  von  Fr.  Spiel- 

hagen  10 

42  Mein  Onkel  Don  Juan  von  H. 

Hopfen 20 

43  Markus  Kdnig  v.  Gustav  Frey- 

tag  20 

44  Die  schonen  Amerikanerinnen 

von  Fr.  Spielhagen 10 

45  Das  grosse  Loos  v.  A.  Konig..  20 

46  Zur  Ehre  Gottes  von  Sacher 

und  Ultimo  v.  F.  Spielhagen  10 

47  Die  Geschwister  von  Gustav 

Freytag 20 

48  Bischof  und  Konig  von  Mariam 

Tenger  und  Der  Piratenko- 
nig  von  M.  Jokai 10 

49  ReichsgrSfln  Gisela  v.  Marlitt  20 

60  Bewegte  Zeiten  v.Leon  Alexan- 

drowitsch 10 

61  Um  Ehre  und  Leben  von  E.  A. 

Konig 20 

52  Aus  einer  kleinen  Stadt  v.  Gu- 

stav Freytag 20 

53  Hildegard  von  Ernst  v.Waldow  10 

64  Dame  Orange  von  Hans  Wa- 

chenhusen 20 

65  Johannisnachtvon  M.  Schmidt  10 

66  Angela  von  Fr.  Spielhagen ...  20 
57  Falsche  Wege  von  J.  v.  Brun- 

Barnow 10 

68  Versunkene  Welten  von  Wilh. 
Jensen 20 

59  Die  Wohnungssucher  von  A. 

von  Winterfeld 10 

60  Eine  Million  von  E.  A,  Konig  20 

61  Das  Skelet  von  F.  Spielhagen 

und  Das  Frolenhaus  von  Gu- 
stav zu  Putlitz 10 

62  Soil  und  Haben  v.  G.  Freytag. 

Erste  Halfte 20 

62  Soli  und  Haben  v.  G.  Freytag. 

Zweite  HS.lfte 20 

63  Schloss  Griinwald  von  Char- 

lotte Fielt 10 

64  Zwei  Kreuzherren  von  Lucian 

Herbert 2® 

65  Die  Erlebnisse  einer  Schutzlo- 

sen  V.  Kath.  Sntro-Schiicking  10 

66  Das  Haideprinzesschen  von  E. 

Marlitt 80 

67  Die  Geyer-Wally  von  Wilh.  von 

Hillern 10 

68  Idealisten  von  A.  Reinow 20 

69  Am  Altar  von  E.  Werner 10 

70  Der  K6nig  der  Luft  von  A.  r. 

Winterfeld 80 

71  Moschko  von  Parma  v.  Karl  E. 

Eranzos la 


DIE  DETTTSOEE  LlBRAUT, 


TO  Schuld  und  Siihne  von  Evrald 

A.  K6nig SO 

TO  In  Reih'  und  Glied  v.  F.  Spiel* 

hagen.  Erste  HSlfte 20 

TO  In  Reih’  und  Glied  v.  F.  Spiel* 
hagen.  ZweiteHSlfte 20 


W Geheimnisse  einer  kleinen 
Stadt  von  A.  von  Winterfeld  10 
TO  Das  Landhaus  am  Rhein  von 
B.  Auerbach.  Erste  HSlfte..  20 
TO  Das  Landhaus  am  Rhein  von 
B.  Auerbach.  Zweite  HSlfte  20 
TO  Clara  Vere  von  Friedrich  Spiel- 


hagen 10 

77  Die  Frau  Biirgermeisterin  von 

G.  Ebers 20 

78  Aus  eigener  Kraft  von  \Vilh. 

V.  Hillern 20 

79  Ein  Kampf  urn’s  Recht  von  ^ 

Franzos 20 

80  Prinzessin  Schnee  von  Marie 

Widdern 10 

81  Die  zweite  Frau  von  E.  Marlitt  20 

82  Benvenuto  von  Fanny  Lewald  10 

83  Pessimisten  von  F.  von  Stengel  20 

84  Die  Hofdame  der  Erzherzogin 


von  F.  von  Witzleben-Wen* 


delstein ....  10 

65  Ein  Vierteljahrhundert  von  B. 
Young 20 

86  Thiiringer  ErzSJilungen  von  E. 

Marlitt 10 

87  Der  Erbe  von  Mortella  von  A. 

Dom 20 

88  Vom  armen  egyptischen  Mann 

V.  Hans  Wachenhusen 10 

89  Der  goldene  Schatz  aus  dem 

dreissigjahrigen  Krieg  v.  E. 

A.  Konig 20 

90  Das  Fraulein  von  St.  Ama* 

ranthe  von  R.  von  Gottschall  10 

91  Der  Fiirst  von  Montenegro  v. 

A.  Winterfeld 20 

92  Um  ein  Herz  von  E.  Falk 10 

93  TJarda  von  Georg  Ebers 20 


94  In  der  zwdlften  Stunde  von 

Fried.  Spielhagen  und  Ebbe 
und  Fluth  von  M.  Widdern...  10 

95  Die  von  Hohenstein  von  Fr. 

Spielhagen.  Erste  Half te. ..  20 

95  Die  von  Hohenstein  von  Fr. 

Spielhagen.  Zweite  HSlfte..  20 

96  Deutsch  und  Slavisch  v.  Lucian 


Herbert 10 

97  Im  Hause  des  Commerzien* 

Raths  von  Marlitt 20 

93  Helene  von  H.  Wachenhusen 
und  Die  Prinzessin  von  Por* 

tugal  V.  A.  Meissner 10 

99  Aspasia  von  Robert  Hammer* 

ling 20 

IPO  Ekkehard  v.  Victor  v.  Scheffel  20 
lOl  Ein  Kampf  um  Rom  v.F.Dahn. 

Erste  Halfte 20 

iOl  Ein  Kampf  um  Rom  v.F.Dahn. 

Zweite  Hfilfte 20 

J02  Spinoza  von  Berth.  Auerbach.  ^ 
|03  Von  der  Erde  zum  Mond  von 
J.  Verne 10 


Der  Todesgruss  der  Leglonen 

von  G.  Samarow 

Reise  um  den  Mond  von  Julius 

Verne 10 

Fiirst  und  Musiker  von  Max 

Ring 20 

Nena  Sahib  v.  J.  Retclifife.  Er- 

ster  Band 20 

Nena  Sahib  von  J.  Retclifife. 

Zweiter  Band 20 

Nena  Sahib  von  J.  Retclifife. 

DritterBand 20 

Reise  nach  dem  Mittelpunkte 
der  Erde  von  Julius  Verne  10 
Die  silberne  Hochzeit  von  S. 

Kohn 10 

Das  Spukehaus  von  A.  v.  Win* 

terfeld 20 

Die  Erben  des  Wahnsinns  von 

T.  Marx 10 

Der  Ulan  von  Joh.  van  Dewall  10 
Um  hohen  Preis  v.  E.  Werner  20 
Schwarzwfilder  Dorfgeschich* 
ten  von  B.  Auerbach,  Erste 

Halfte 20 

SchwarzwUlder  Dorfgeschich* 
ten  V.  B.  Auerbach.  Zweite 

Halfte 20 

Reise  um  die  Erde  von  Julius 

Verne 10 

CSsars  Ende  von  S.  J.  B. 

(Schluss  von  104).. 20 

Auf  Capri  von  Carl  Detlef. ....  10 

Severa  von  E.  Hartaer 20 

Ein  Arzt  der  Seele  von  Wilh, 

V.  HiUern 20 

Die  Liverghas  von  Hermann 

* Willfried..... 10 

Zwanzigtausend  Meilen  un- 
term Meer  von  J.  Verne 20 

Mutter  und  Sohn  von  August 

Godin 10 

Das  Haus  des  Fabrikanten  v, 

Samarow 20 

Bruderpflicht  und  Liebe  von 
Schiicking 10 


Die  Rdmerfahrt  der  Epigonen 
V.  G.  Samarow.  Erste  Halfte  20 
Die  Rdmerfahrt  der  Epigonen 
V.  G.  Samarow.  ZweiteHalfte  20 
Porkeles  und  Porkelessa  von 


J Scherr 10 

Ein  Friedensstdrer  von  Victor 
Bliithgen  und  Der  heimliche 

Gast  von  R.  Byr 20 

Schdne  Frauen  v.  R.  Edmund 

Hahn iO 

Bakchen  und  Thyrsostrager 

von  A.  Niemann £0 

Getrennt.  Roman  von  E.Polko  19 
Alte  Ketten.  Roman  von  L. 

Schiicking 29 

Ueber  die  Wolken  v.  Wilhelm 

Jensen 19 

Das  Gold  des  Orion  von  H, 

Rosenthal-Bonin l® 

Um  den  Halbmond  von  Sama- 
. row.  Ei'ste  H&lfitew if 


104  ; 

105 : 

106 ; 

107 ; 

107 : 

107: 

108: 

109 : 

110 ; 

111 : 

112 ; 

113. 

114  I 

114  1 

115: 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124  : 

125  : 

125 

126 : 

127 : 

128 

129 : 

130  ' 

131  , 

132  ■ 

133  : 

134 


DIE  DEUTSCHE  L1BBAR7. 


184  Um  den  Halbmond  von  Sama« 

row.  Zweite  Halfte SO 

135  Troubadour  - Novellen  von  P. 

Heyse 10 

136  Der  Schweden-Schatz  von  H. 

Wachenhusen 20 

137  Die  Bettlerin  vom  Pont  des 

Arts  uud  Das  Bild  des  Kaisers 
von  Wilh.  Hauff 10 

138  Modelle.  Hist.  Roman  von  A.  v. 

Winterfeld 20 

139  Der  Krieg  um  die  Haube  von 

Stefanie  Keyser 10 

140  Numa  Roumestan  v,  Alphonse 

Daudet 20 

t41  Spatsommer.  Novelle  von  O. 


von  Sydow  und  Engelid,  No- 
velle V.  Balduin  Mollhausen  10 

142  BartolomSus  von  Brusehaver 

u.  Musma  Cussalin.  Novellen 

von  Lfc  Ziemssien 10 

j43  Ein  gemeuchelter  Dichter.  Ko- 
mischer  Roman  von  A.  von 
Winterfeld.  Erste  Halfte....  20 

143  Ein  gemeuchelter  Dichter.  Ko- 

mischer  Roman  vom  A.  von 
Winterfeld.  Zweite  Halfte. . 20 

144  Ein  Wort.  Neuer  Roman  yon 


G.  Ebers 20 

J45  Novellen  von  Paul  Heyse 10 

146  Adam  Homo  in  Versen  v.  Pa- 

ludan-Muller 20 

147  Ihr  einziger  Bruder  von  W. 

Heimburg, 10 

148  Ophelia.  Roman  von  H.  von 

Lankenau 20 

149  Nemesis  v.  Helene  v.  Htilsen  10 

150  Felicitas.  Histor.  Roman  von 

E.  Dahn 10 

151  Die  Claudier.  Roman  v.  Ernst 

Eckstein 20 

152  Eine  Verlorene  von  Leopold 

Kompert 10 

153  Luginsland.  Roman  von  Otto 

Roquette 20 

154  Im  Banne  der  Musen  von  W. 

Heimburg 10 

155  Die  Schwester  v.  L.  Schiicking  10 

156  Die  Colonie  von  Friedrich  Ger- 

stScker 20 

157  Deutsche  Liebe.  Roman  v.  M. 

MhUer 10 

J66  Die  Rose  von  Delhi  von  Fels. 

Erste  Halfte 20 

158  Die  Rose  von  Delhi  von  Eels'. 

Zweite  Halfte 20 

159  Debora.  Roman  von  W.  Muller  10 


160  Eine  Mutter  v.  Friedrich  Ger- 

stficker 2fl 

161  Fried  hofsblume  von  W.  von 

HiUern 10 

162  Nach  der  ersten  Liebe  von  K. 

Frenzel 20 

163  Gebannt  u.  eridst  v.  E.  Werner  kd 

164  Uhlenhans.  Roman  von  1 Tied. 

Spielh^en 20 

165  Klytia.  Histor.  Roman  von  G. 

Taylor 20 

166  Mayo.  Erzahlung  v.  P.  Lindau  10 

167  Die  Herrin  von  Ibichstein  von 

F.  Henkel 20 

1G8  Die  Saxoborussen  von  Sama- 

row.  Erste  Halfte 20 

168  Die  Saxoborussen  von  Sama- 

row.  Zweite  Halfte 20 

169  Serapis.  Histor.  Roman  v.  G. 

Ebers 20 

170  Ein  Gottesurtheil.  Roman  von 

E.  Werner. .- 10 

171  Die  Kreuzfahrer.  Roman  von 

Felix  Dahn 20 

172  Der  Erbe  von  Weidenhof  von 

F.  Pelzeln 20 

173  Die  Reise  nach  dem  Schicksal 

V.  Franzos 10 

174  Villa  Schdnow.  Roman  v.  W. 

Raabe 10 

175  DasVermachtniss  v.  Eckstein. 

Erste  Halfte 20 

175  Das  Vermachtniss  v.  Eckstein. 

Zweite  Halfte 20 

176  Herr  und  Frau  Bewer  von  P. 

Lindau 10 

177  Die  Nihilisten  von  Joh.  Scherr  10 

178  Die  Frau  mit  den  Karfunkel- 

steinen  von  E.  Marlitt 20 

179  Jetta.  Von  George  Taylor 20 

180  Die  Stieftochter.  Von  J.  Smith  20 

181  An  der  Heilquelle.  Von  Fried. 

Spielhagen 20 

182  Was  der  Todtenkopf  erzahlt, 

von  Jokai 20 

183  Der  Zigeunerbaron,  von  Jokai  10 

184  Himmlische  u.  irdische  Liebe, 

von  Paul  Heyse 20 

185  Ehre,  Roman  v.  O.  Schubin.. . 20 

186  Violanta,  Roman  v.  E.  Eckstein  20 

187  Nemi,  Erzahlung  von  H.  Wa- 

chenhusen   10 

188  Strandgut,  von  Joh.  v.  Dewall. 

Erste  Halfte. 20 

188  Strandgut,  von  Joh.  v.  Dewall. 

Zweite  Halfte 20 

189  Homo  sum,  Roman  von  Georg 

Ebers 20 


Die  ,, Deutsche  Library"  ist  bei  alien  Zeitungshandlern  zu  haben,  oder 
wird  gegen  12  Cents  fiir  einfache  Nummern,  oder  25  Cents  fiir  Doppelnum- 
mern  naoh  irgend  einer  Adresse  portofrei  versendet.  Bei  Bestellungen  durch 
die  Post  bitter  maa  nach  Nummern  zu  bestellen. 


P»  O*  Box  3751*  17^0  2-/  Tandewater  Street*  New  York* 


Tou  Dirty  Boy! 

THE  BEST  FOR  THE  COI^TPLEXIOK.  A “BALM  FOR 
THE  SKIN.”  THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL;  IT  WEARS  TO 
THINNESS  OF  A WAFER.  P KARS’  SOAP  HAS  RECEIVED 
16  INTERNATIONAL  AWARDS.  SALE  UNIVERSAL. 
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THE  CELEBRATED 


SOBHER 


GRAND,  SQUARE  AND  UPRIGHT  PIANOS 


FIRST  PRIZE 

DIPLOMA. 


Centennial  Exnibi- 
tipn,  1876:  Montreal. 
ISSt  and  1882. 


The  enviable  po- 
sition Sohmer  & 
Co.  hold  among 
American  Piano 
Manufacturers  is 
solely  due  to  the 
merits  of  their  in- 
etruments. 


They  are  used 
in  Conservato- 
ries, Schools  and 
Seminaries,  on  ac- 
count ol  their  su- 
perior tone  and 
unequaled  dura- 
bility. 

The  SOHMER 
Piano  is  a special 
favorite  with  the 
leading  rnttsicians 
and  critics. 


ARE  AT  PRESENT  THE  MOST  POPULAR 
AND  PREFERRED  BY  THE  LEADING  ARTISTS. 

SOliniCR  A:  CO..  Mniiuractiirers,  No.  149  to  133  E.  14lli  Street,  N.  Y. 


DURKEE  S 


GAUNTLET  BRAND 


SPICES 

MUSTARD 

SALAD 

DRESSING 


WARRANTED  THE  BEST 


THE  KING  OF  STORY  PAPERS. 


THE 


K6W  York  Fireside  Companion. 


A Paper  for  the  Home  Circle. 

PURE,  BRIGHT,  and  INTERESTING. 


The  Fireside  Companion  is  the 
most  interesting  weekly  paper  pub- 
lished in  tlie  United  States,  embracing 
in  its  contents  the  best  Stories,  the 
best  Sketches,  the  best  Humorous  Mat- 
ter, Random  Talks,  and  Answers  to 
Correspondents,  etc.  No  expense  is 
spared  to  get  the  best  matter. 


TERMS : — The  New  York  Firesidk, 

Companion  will  be  sent  for  one  year, 
on  receipt  of  $3:  two  copies  for  $5. 
Getters-up  of  clubs  can  afterward  add 
single  copies  at  $2.50  each.  We  will  be 
responsible  for  remittances  sent  in 
Registered  Letters  or  by  Post-oflace 
Money  Orders.  Postage  free.  Speci- 
men copies  sent  free.  Address 
GEORGE  HUNRO,  Hniir*’i  PnMUhlag  Rohm, 

P.  0.  Rax  8761.  17  ta  27  Tandewatar  St.^  R.T. 
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